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The New School Year 


The new school year will present to school boards 
and their executives a series of challenges that can 
be met to the extent that they are understood. In 
general, the school situation is better than it has 
been since 1940, and the 32 millions of children and 
youth who are entering the classrooms will have 
better staffs, better physical surroundings, better 
balanced educational services, than could be offered 
during the war years and the three posthostility 
years. 

The first great rush of the war babies crop is 
hitting the kindergartens and the first grades so that 
in numerous cities there are shortages of space and 
of teachers for the youngest pupils. The real short- 
age of competent teachers is confined, however, to 
smaller communities and rural areas where too many 
instructors with “emergency” licenses are employed. 
The nationwide activity in school district reorgani- 
zation will help overcome this difficulty, but it will 
require five or even ten years before centralization 
is fully effective. 

The teachers’ salary situation has been improved, 
but many teachers are not as well off as they were a 
year ago. The basic problem will continue to plague 
school boards so long as the present inflationary 
trend continues to raise the cost of living by 10 or 
more per cent annually, and to exceed the increases 
allowed in the salary schedules. 

Local school income is at the highest point in our 
history, but further needed increases in salaries and 
instructional materials, administrative costs, building 
operation and maintenance, will not be possible with- 
out higher local and state taxes. There will be keener 
competition for the tax dollar as most communities 
and states are beginning to dip into their war 
surpluses. 

The building situation is not much better this fall 
but promises to improve a year hence. In smaller 
towns and middle-size cities where there have been 
increases in population, the need for buildings is 
critical. Never has the argument for federal aid and 
continuous state support of local school building 
construction been so valid as at present. With build- 
ing prices leveling out and educational needs con- 
tinuing, every effort should be made to bring old 
buildings up to date and to erect new ones. 

Boards of education may well ask themselves and 
their executives whether they are ready to meet 
these new challenges which are certain to arise dur- 
ing the year. Will they maintain competent staffs? 
Will high school curricula be revised for life adjust- 
ment of all pupils? Will the new tax problems be 
met? Will steps be taken to overcome the obsoles- 
cence of old school buildings and to provide new 
structures in growing areas? 

THE Epiror 
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A Reorganization Needed — 





on 


| The Wasteful School Year 


There is a great waste of time and 
money as a result of prevailing present- 
day arrangement of the American school 
vear and the school calendar. There are long 
summer vacations, Christmas vacations, and 
spring vacations. School ordinarily starts in 
September and ends in May or early in June. 
As a result, school is actually in session only 
70 per cent of the time in urban areas 
and only 64 per cent of the time in rural 
areas. These facts are evidenced by the 
Report of the U. S. Office of Education’ 
which shows that in 1940 the average 
length of the school term was 181.7 days 
in urban communities and 167.6 days in 
rural communities. On a five-day-a-week 
basis, there are 260 days that school could 
be in session each year. 

The origin of the practice of shortening 
the American academic year to eight, nine, 
or ten months is not very clear. Probably 
it dates back to the time when the major- 
ity of pupils came from farm homes and 
were required to work in the fields during 
the long summers. The necessity for such 
an arrangement no longer exists. 


Adverse Effects on Pupils and Teachers 
The shortened school year has an adverse 
effect upon both pupils and teachers. A 
number of studies have been made to show 
the appreciable loss of learning during the 
summer vacation period. Perhaps more 
important is the fact that under the present 
long vacation plan, children are left to 
shift for themselves for a considerable 
period of time each year. Particularly in 
cities, this means that a great deal of time 
is spent in playing in streets and alleys. 
In most cases it is not, good for children 
to go unsupervised throughout the day, 
and yet this is often the case during the 
summer. Many parents do not have the 
time, the inclination, nor the training to 
properly supervise the play activities of 
their children throughout the summer. 
The present school year makes teaching 
a part-time job, and this is generally 
accompanied by a _ corresponding low 
annual pay. Instead of resting or studying 
during the summer, many teachers must 
seek other employment in order to supple- 
ment the salary paid them. Teachers have 
a right to expect a salary large enough to 
permit them to live throughout the year 
without the necessity for taking a part- 


“Secretary, Michigan Public School Employees’ Retire 
ment Fund Board, Lansing 

David D. Blose and Henry Ff Alves, Statistics of 
State S-hool Systems 193 4) and 1941-42. Vol Il, 
Chap. III, U. S. Department of Interior, Office of Edu 
cator (Washington | s Governr t Printing Office 
1944), p. 12¢ 
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time job in the summer. At the same time 
it should be recognized that if teachers 
expect a full year’s pay, they must also 
work a full year. A teacher cannot expect 
a full year’s pay for nine or ten months 
of work. This does not mean that a teacher 
should not have any vacation. An ideal 
arrangement calls for employing teachers 
on a twelve months’ basis with a month 
of vacation allowed each year with pay. 
Under such an arrangement, teachers 
would do their normal work during the 
school year, and during the summer they 
would be employed in the school recreation 
program or they might participate in 
curriculum revision projects or other work 
directed toward the improvement of the 
school system. Also, teachers would be 
allowed leave with pay during the summer 
to attend college to improve their profes- 
sional preparation. 

It is true that not all pupils waste the 
summer months. Some travel, many others 
in the older group, work. However, there 
is no satisfactory basis for the present 
school year which leaves teachers without 
pay and without occupation for two or 
three months each year and releases most 
boys and girls without anything to 
profitably occupy their time. 


What Is the Solution? 


No one in his right mind would advocate 
that we merely extend the present program 
so that school would be in session for 48 
or 50 weeks per year. Probably it would 
be advisable to extend the academic year 
so that regular school, as we now think of 
it, would be in session everywhere for 40 
weeks or 200 days per vear. The remainder 
of the time, 10 or 12 weeks, could well be 
given over to camping, music, summer 
recreation, handicraft, and supervised work 
programs. Under such a plan, the school 
system would conduct an organized camp- 
ing program so that every boy and girl in 
the school system would have the oppor- 
tunity to attend camp for two or three 
weeks each summer. Such a program would 
not necessarily be compulsory. If some 
parents should want to send their children 
to private camps during the summer, they 
should be encouraged to do so. 

Obviously not all the children could go 
to camp at the same time. For those not in 
camp, school might operate on a half-day 
basis with emphasis upon recreation, music, 
hobbies, and handicraft classes rather than 
upon the traditional school program. 

As stated elsewhere, attendance during 
the summer period would not be on the 
same compulsory basis that prevails during 
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the academic year. Attendance might 
better be on a semivoluntary basis. Older 
students could be excused for work or 
travel. Younger pupils might be excused 
during the summer if their parents wished 
to take them away to a cottage in the 
country, or they could be excused for any 
other valid reason. The important thing 
is that the expanded school program would 
avoid the waste now connected with the 
long summer vacation. 

To extend the school program as sug- 
gested would call for some increased 
expenditures. The cost would not be as 
great as might be expected and the results 
should more than justify the expenditures. 
Part of the cost must be paid anyway. 
There is every evidence that satisfactory 
teachers can no longer be obtained unless 
they are paid a salary comparable to the 
pay given other professionally trained 
persons. This means that school boards 
will need to provide pay sufficient to 
support the teacher for 12 months. If the 
salary must be paid, it is only sensible to 
use the teacher throughout the year. Again 
it should be stated that the teacher is 
entitled to a month of vacation, and the 
teacher is not to blame for the present 
situation under which we have a short 
school year. It should also be noted that 
some communities have already recognized 
this problem. There are quite a few cities 
that operate a full 10-month program 
supplemented by a summer program. 


In Summary 

1. The present-day 9-month arrange- 
ment of the school year wastes a great deal 
of time. 

2. The short school year has an adverse 
effect upon both pupils and teachers. 

3. Teachers have a right to a full year’s 
pay at a rate which will permit a decent 
standard of living. 

4. In return, the teacher should give 
a full year ef work. 

5. The solution of the problem is for 
boards of education to adopt an expanded 
school program which will include camp- 
ing, music, recreation, and handicraft as 
a part of the summer program. 


+ 


THE MISSION OF EDUCATION 

Education must impress the people with 
the fact that their future security and 
happiness are closely linked with the type 
of government under which they live. They 
must be brought into contact with teachers 
who recognize this principle.— 4A. F. 
Snider, University of Missouri. 
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An Overview of — 


School District Reorganization 








Activity in the United States R. E. Wochner* 


The task of planning an adequate finan- 
cial program for the support of public 
education has become a very real problem 
in recent years for local boards of educa- 
tion and local administrators. This problem 
has been brought into focus as a result of 
several conditions, some of which are 
(a) a changing concept concerning desir- 
able curriculum content at the various 
educational levels, (b) the inclusion of 
additional years as a part of the regular 
public school program, (c) the decreasing 
value of the dollar, and (d) the limitation 
of sources of financial income for schools. 
Certain of these conditions exerted pressure 
sooner than others. 

As a natural consequence of this situ- 
ation some states conducted careful eval- 
uations of the organizational structure 
upon which local administrative units were 
operating. It became evident a number of 
years ago that, in spite of the advantages 
which might be defended for the present 
plan of school administrative units, there 
were certain “leaks in the financial wall” 
which could and should be plugged. It 
became obvious that even though educa- 
tional programs were costing more money 
in many districts, the educational offerings 
were extremely limited. 


What Activities Are Under Way? 

Realization of this situation which 
revealed inadequate educational programs 
costing more and more has brought careful 
consideration of specific plans for improv- 
ing local administrative units. The result 
was school district reorganization which 
has found its way to all sections of the 
United States. The writer has been aware 
of this activity for some time, but recently 
has sought answers to some specific ques- 
tions relative to it. These questions in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Which states are engaged at present, 
or have been engaged in the past few years, 
in a program to reduce the number of local 
school administrative units? 

2. In such states, is the process a thor- 
ough reorganization of the area into new 
administrative units, or is the activity 
primarily a combination or consolidation 
of present administrative units? 

3. Is the reduction process in response 
(a) to a formal Reorganization Act passed 
by the legislature, () to auxiliary legis- 
lation designed to raise educational stand- 
ards, or (c) due entirely to local initiative, 
separate and apart from special legislation? 

4. Do administrative units offer an edu- 
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States engaged in programs to reduce 
the number of districts 


Arkansas New Jersey 
California New Mexico 
Connecticut New York 
Idaho North Dakota 
Illinois Ohio 

Indiana Oklahoma 
Iowa Oregon 
Kentucky Pennsylvania 
Maine Texas 
Michigan Vermont 
Minnesota Washington 
Mississippi Wisconsin 
Missouri Wyoming 
Montana 


States reporting formal reorganization 
acts 


California New York 
Idaho North Dakota 
Illinois Oklahoma 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Iowa Washington 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
Missouri Wyoming 
Montana 
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cational program for both elementary and 
secondary pupils in the reorganized terri- 
tory; do some administrative units furnish 
only the elementary while the remainder 
provide only the secondary school pro- 
gram; or are all these types found among 
reorganized districts? 

5. Do most newly formed administrative 
units approximate the areas of natural 
sociological communities? 

6. Is the legislation under which reduc- 
tion in the number of administrative units 
taking place permissive or mandatory? 

7. In those states in which no formal 
program is under way, has such activity 
been considered recently, or is some action 
contemplated in the near future? 

8. What change is taking place in the 
number of local administrative units? 

Information was solicited from each of 
the 48 state departments of education. The 
information to follow is a summary of data 
interpreted from the responses by represen- 
tatives of those various departments. 


Majority of States Reorganizing 
Twenty-seven states, according to the 
replies, are reorganizing local school admin- 
istrative units in some degree. Fifteen of 
these are reorganizing as a result of a 
formal reorganization act which describes 
the machinery under which that organ 
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ization shall take place. While 11 states 
appear to be consolidating present admin- 
istrative units, the activity in the other 
16 states is concerned primarily with 
complete reorganization of districts. 

Although the reorganization activity has 
been proceeding as a result of reorganiza- 
tion acts in 15 of the states, auxiliary legis- 
lation has been effective in eight states also. 
In nine of the states, local initiative of the 
communities operating within the legal 
framework is responsible for effecting a 
reduction in the number of local units. 

A majority of the states reorganizing, 
18 of the 27, appear to be including all 
reorganized territory in districts which offer 
a continuous program throughout the 
elementary and secondary levels. This, at 
least, would characterize major practice. 
In nine of the states, some of the admin- 
istrative units offer only the elementary 
program, others offer only the secondary, 
while the remainder provide both the 
elementary and secondary. Evidence points 
to the fact, however, that most states 
reorganizing are providing a continuous 
public school program in each district. 


Natural Community Area, the Basic 
Pattern 

Recent literature points to the desira- 
bility of forming new administrative units 
over natural sociological communities. 
Presumably the administrative unit should 
have a primary population center or hub 
around which may be found minor centers, 
or villages. However, the total area be- 
comes unified in its effort to promote the 
total educational program and to serve 
as the source of financial income. 
Responses from 27 states stressing reorgan- 
ization showed that 20 of the 27 states 
have the majority of their new admin- 
istrative units being formed over such 
natural sociological community areas. 
Three of the remaining seven states are 
organizing or presently organized with the 
town or township as the basic local admin- 
istrative unit. Perhaps this would tend to 
bear out the contention of some that 
districts coterminous with counties or 
townships often do not represent natural | 
community areas. Needless to say, such 
subdivisions of the state offer some advan- 
tages as the basic units, but very often 
they do not satisfy the criterion of being 
natural communities. 

An overwhelming majority of the states 
provide legislation which makes reorgan- 
ization or consolidation permissive. Three 
of the states, and these three are proceed- 


ing by formal reorganization acts, have 
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legislation which makes reorganization 
mandatory. Some states, of which Illinois 
is an example, make reorganization per- 
missive, but at the same time have auxil- 
iary legislation, making it desirable from 
a remunerative standpoint to reorganize 
into districts having larger pupil enroll- 
ments. 

It is interesting to note that 13 of the 
15 states proceeding with reorganization 
acts have had local administrative units 
of the small district type. Six other states, 
making a total of 19, traditionally organ- 
ized on the small district system, reported 
that they are engaged in programs to 
reduce the number of local administrative 
units. This is not particularly surprising 
in view of the fact that small districts have 


received certain degrees of criticism 
recently because of their inability to 
finance adequate educational programs 


economically. 

Responses from six states indicate that 
they contemplate some action soon which 
will rectify the present district structure. 
Nebraska failed to secure the passage of 
a Reorganization Act in the 1948 legis- 
lature by a narrow margin. In Nevada, a 
survey committee composed of the legis- 
lative council of the state, a representative 
of the Taxpayers Association, and the State 
department of education are engaged in 
a study of educational practices and proce- 
dures. This committee has responsibility 
for setting up recommendations and proce- 
dures for consolidation. Delaware is con- 
sidering some type of alteration of its 
district structure. It has been referred to 
in recent years as an emerging state system. 
However, Delaware has three general types 
of administrative units: 15 special districts, 
the city of Wilmington, and a large state 
board unit. If reorganization takes place, 
there is some indication that special 
districts may assume operative control over 
the schools now in the state board unit. 


Number of Local Units Decrease 

The responses from representatives of 
the 48 state departments of education show 
a sizable drop in the number of local 
administrative units during the past eight 
years. While their figures show that there 
were over 117,000 local administrative 
units during the school year 1939-40, this 
number has been decreased to about 94,- 
000 for the year 1947-48. The reports 
showed decreases followed this pattern: 
Between 1940 and 1942, approximately 
3500 districts were eliminated; from 1942 
to 1944, almost 4500 districts; from 1944 
to 1946, over 5200 districts; and from 
1946 to 1948, approximately 10,000 dis- 
tricts.’ This indicates a growing momentum 
of reorganization activity during the war 
years and immediately afterward. 

Six states gave only approximate numbers of local 
units. However, using the approximations as furnished, 


the totals were: 1939-40, 117,297; 1941-42, 113,774; 
1943-44, 109,316; 1945-46, 104,109; 1947-48, 94,087. 





DR. RALL I. GRIGSBY NAMED ACTING 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Rall I. Grigsby has been designated Acting Com- 
missioner of Education to succeed Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
who resigned. Dr. Grigsby will also continue as Director 
of Auxiliary Services of the Office of Education. He has 
been a member of the staff since 1939. 

Dr. Grigsby, who is a native of Indiana, a graduate of 
Cornell College, Iowa, and a veteran of World War I, has 
done graduate work in education at several universities, 
including Iowa, Chicago, and Washington 

He came to the Office of Education from Des Moines, 
where he was assistant superintendent in charge of high 
schools and of adult education. His first work in the 
Office was that of staff member of the vocational division. 
From 1942 to 1945 he was a special assistant to the 
Commissioner, and since 1946 he has been Director of 
Auxiliary Services and Acting Assistant Commissioner 
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Those states organized on the small dis- 
trict system have accounted for over 98 
per cent of the decrease during the past 
eight years, in which states the total was 
decreased from over 110,000 units to 
approximately 87,000 units. 

It is apparent that the smallest decrease 
occurred in the case of those states classi- 
fied as county-unit states. Here, according 
to the reports, the decrease totaled only 
36 districts. This decrease was due to the 
elimination of independent city systems in 
those states. 

Further decreases are certain to occur 
in the immediate years ahead. Nevada is 
engaged in a study preliminary to recom- 
mendations for consolidations of districts. 
South Carolina is engaged in a comprehen- 
sive survey of the public school system and 
a part of this survey, according to corre- 
spondence, is concerned with the matter 
of local school reorganization. A proposed 
amendment to the constitution of Virginia 
to make it permissible for two or more local 
administrative units to consolidate into a 
single administrative unit was favorably 
voted upon by the general assembly in 
1948. It will be necessary for the general 
assembly of 1950 to cast a favorable vote 
also upon this amendment, and for the 
qualified voters of the state to vote favor- 
ably, before the proposed change can be 
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made. There is some chance, at any rate, 
that some decrease will occur in Virginia. 

The effect of reorganization in Illinois 
will not be evident in terms of a decrease 
in number of local administrative units 
until the school year 1948-49. Although 
the reorganization law was enacted in 1945, 
studies by survey committees within 
individual counties and the consequent 
voting of the people in those counties will 
consume from one and one-half to three 
years. One hundred thirty-three com- 
munity unit districts in Illinois, equiva- 
lent to over one fourth of the area of the 
state, became legally recognized July 1, 
1948. When it is realized that Illinois has 
accounted for approximately 10 per cent 
of all of the districts in the nation, and 
furthermore, that one fourth of the state 
now has only 133 districts, it is easy to 
see that further decreases in the number 
of local administrative units are certain. 
Illinois alone should account for several 
thousands. 

Such decreases in the number of local 
administrative units will have no signifi- 
cance, however, unless better educational 
programs result for the boys and girls of 
the nation. Reorganization is but a means 
toward this end. This is the major justifica- 
tion for such activity just noted. At the 
same time, disparities in the ability of 
districts to support adequate educational 
programs are being decreased. Educators 
and laymen, alike, have proceeded with 
reorganization with the hope that improved 
educational programs can be made avail- 
able in all areas, in spite of the pressure 
of increased per pupil costs. Experience in 
many sections of the nation indicates that 
this is possible. 


+ 


SOUND ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 

We have agreed that the superintendent, 
his staff, and the board members should 
owe political obligations to no one and that 
they should be guided by two fundamental 
standards —the welfare of the pupils 
and the obligation to taxpayers to see that 
school funds are spent in a manner which 
provides the maximum amount of good 
education for each dollar spent. We believe 
the function of the school board is not to 
run the schools but to see that they are 
run; in other words, that the school board 
is a legislative body. It has the responsi- 
bility for making regulations governing the 
operation of the schools. It is the responsi- 
bility of the superintendent and his staff 
to see that these rules are carried out. It is 
the responsibility of the superintendent’s 
office to supervise school programs, to pass 
on the fitness of teachers, and to serve as 
the executive branch of the school organ- 
ization. The East Baton Rouge Parish 
School Board is operating on this basis.— 
Carl N. Dawson, President, East Baton 
Rouge, La., School Board in Boardman. 
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The Best Citizens Are — 





Specialists Who Work for 


Ten Cents an Hour 


The general public little realizes the 
tremendous amount of time and labor that 
is expended by the average school board 
member in a year’s time. 

In Greater Cleveland, for instance, 
about $35,000,000 is spent yearly by the 
members of 33 boards of education, who 
are responsible to 1,350,000 _ resident 
“stockholders” for a program of training 
for 135,000 pupils, a heavy responsibility 
indeed, and a thankless task, in the main. 

The members of the boards receive $2 
per regular meeting, and there are from 
10 to 30 meetings per year, but in the 
state of Ohio there is a law that no school 
board member may receive more than $20 
in any one year. This elective office, there- 
fore, is mever sought from monetary 
motives, and that is one reason why it 
attracts men who would not sell their 
personal time for any amount of money. 

Superintendent William B. Edwards, of 
the South Euclid-Lyndhurst schools, esti- 
mates that the members of his board spend 
an average of 200 hours per year on school 
business, and their maximum compensation 
is $20 per year, which works out to 10 
cents per hour. Several of the members do 
not bother to pick up their pay checks or 
they turn them over to some fund the 
pupils are raising. They are not working 
for money, but their labors are for the good 
of the community, especially in the train- 
ing of young people. 

t might be revealing to review the duties 
and activities of a board of education in 
a typical residential community, and in this 
case a growing and prosperous community. 

During the past five years 1564 new 
homes have been constructed in the South 
Euclid-Lyndhurst City School District, of 
which 1100 were built in the past two 
years. The district covers 6000 acres, or 
9.4 square miles. The board spends $535,- 
000 per year on 2200 pupils, or approxi- 
mately $243 per pupil. The teachers’ salary 
schedule ranges from $2,400 to $4,350, 
with salary increments of $150 per year. 

The 1947-48 budget included the follow- 
ing amounts: 
General funds . 
Bond retirement 


. $442,160.62 
93,111.10 


Total .. $535,271.72 
The tax rate is: Operating 9.9284 mills 
Bond retirement... 3.6716 mills 








By common agreement for the past 25 
vears, three of the board members are 
from South Euclid, and the other two 
members from Lyndhurst. All of the mem- 
bers reside in the district. 


William R. Murphy 





Cub Scout delivering a copy of the Schooletter to a resident during 
the educational campaign for the operating levy. 


Personnel of the Board 

Dr. Joseph C. Nichols, dean and acting 
president of Fenn College, is president of 
the board. He has been engaged in educa- 
tional work for 27 years, and has been a 
member of the board since 1936. Dean 
Nichols is a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity (A.B.) and of Western Reserve 
University (M.A. and Ph.D. in education). 
His experience in teaching and in super- 
visory and administrative work has proved 
invaluable to the board where questions 
of curriculum, text material, teaching 
methods, and other technical educational 
matters are involved. In addition to serv- 
ing as president of the board, he is chair- 
man of the teachers’ committee. 

C. A. Martin, vice-president of the 
board, has lived in the district for 17 years. 
He is a graduate of Case School of Applied 
Science (B.S. in electrical engineering), 
and his position is vice-president of Dingle, 
Clark & Company, one of the country’s 
largest electrical contracting firms. His 
background and training have made him 
an expert adviser on all matters pertaining 
to construction, equipment, and machinery, 
also electrical installation and changes. 
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Mr. Martin serves as chairman of the 
building and grounds committee. 

J. C. Goddard has lived in the district 
for 19 years. He attended Dartmouth 
College and his position is that of secretary 
of the American Fork and Hoe Company. 
Mr. Goddard’s family were the founders 
of the company. He has been a business 
executive for 25 years, and he serves as 
chairman of the finance committee, a 
logical setup for a man who administers 
financial affairs for a large corporation. 

D. P. Pritchard has lived in the district 
for 12 years. He attended Wooster College, 
Cleveland College, and Rutgers University. 
He is vice-president of the Society for Sav- 
ings, one of Cleveland’s oldest and largest 
banks. His background is 18 years of ex- 
perience in banking and finance. He serves 
on the finance committee with Mr. God- 
dard, both being “money men,” and money 
is always a problem for boards of education. 

Lee R. Canfield has lived in the district 
for seven years. He is a graduate of the 
University of Texas (B.S. in electrical 
engineering). Mr. Canfield is an account 
executive with Griswold-Eshelman Com- 
pany, a large Cleveland advertising firm, 
and he has had 25 years’ experience in 
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advertising and public relations. He is 
chairman of the public relations committee 
and Dean Nichols is his colleague on the 
committee. In turn, Mr. Canfield helps 
Dean Nichols on the teachers’ committee. 


Recent Accomplishments of the Board 


The school district has not had a bond 
issue since 1924, but in 1945 an urgent 
need arose, and the board appealed to the 
people. The bond issue of that year passed 
with more than a 65 per cent majority 
vote. 

Due to the rapid population growth in 
the district, the need arose again recently 
for operating funds: (1) for maintaining 
teachers’ salaries at a level which would 
compare favorably with neighboring dis- 
tricts in competition for trained teachers, 
and with increases in sight for 1948; 
(2) to provide additional classrooms, (15 
are being added to the 81 already in use) ; 
(3) to provide increasing amounts of 
supplies in the face of rising costs; and 
(4) to make needed improvements to 
buildings and equipment. 

No special campaign was inaugurated to 
push for this levy. A story was given to 
each of the three Cleveland daily news- 
papers; the matter was discussed at open- 
house meetings, which were scattered over 
a six-week period at the different schools. 
But most important, the members of the 
board of education composed a letter to 
be sent to every home in the school district, 
telling about the need for this extra money, 
why it was needed, how much was needed, 
and asking the people to support the levy. 
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Every member of the board signed his 
name and address to the letter, which went 
out on the letterhead of the board of edu- 
cation, with the complete story on one 
page. The vote in the primaries was 70 
per cent in favor of the levy. 

During the depression of the 30’s, the 
board purchased six unoccupied sites, none 
of them less than 10 acres, for future 
development. These sites are located 
strategically throughout the district, and 
as the population becomes denser, the 
necessary buildings will be erected. Land 
was at bottom prices in those days, so 
that the board made an excellent invest- 
ment for the future. 


The “Schooletter” 


The Public Relations Committee, under 
the leadership of Lee Canfield, the public 
relations consultant, publishes at regular 
intervals a 12-page printed pamphlet, 
which reviews all of the important matters 
at issue at the moment, and informs the 
readers of everything of importance which 
is going on in the schools, and the projects 
under discussion by the board. 

This pamphlet gets practically 100 per 
cent coverage of the district, as it is sent 
out to a mailing list which includes all 
the parents of children in school; it is 
given out at all public meetings in connec- 
tion with education; and Cub Scouts 
deliver it to the homes in order to make 
certain that every resident receives a copy. 

This innovation has proved an excellent 
method of keeping the people well informed 


regarding their schools. It has created 
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The Schooletter, issued by the Board to keep school patrons, residents 
and taxpayers acquainted with the activities of the Board and the 
schools. It has proved most effective, and attracted the attention of 
administrative officials throughout Ohio. Mr. Lee Canfield, who edits 


the publication, is an account executive for a large advertising agency. 
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favorable comment throughout the state 
of Ohio. The Ohio Education Association 
recently described the Schooletter in a 
bulletin, with the comment that “it is 
well written, interesting, and factual.” 


Tell the People What You Are Doing 


The March number of Schooletter, a 
typical issue, carried the following items 
of interest to school patrons: 

1. The new salary schedule for teachers, 
with full explanations 

2. The total tax rate for schools is 13.6 
mills, including bond retirement, which is 
lower than 11 out of 14 school districts 
in the county 

3. Information regarding new classroom 
lighting and the cost 

4. Announcement of the operating levy 
to be voted on in the May primaries 

5. A report on the annex to a school 
building, which was completed, the cost, 
a description and a drawing of the layout 
of the rooms 

6. Announcement that the foundation 
of the new junior high school building was 
completed, with a review of the bids offered 
on this contract, the cost of the building, 
and a complete description of the rooms 
and equipment 

7. A report on how the bond issue of 
1947 was spent, with two buildings erected 
or started 

8. A graphic chart description of where 
the money comes from and where it goes, 
all in percentage figures 

9. A report on Parent-Teacher confer- 
ences in the elementary school 

10. A report on the 1947 high school 
graduates those going to college, those 
taking special training (47 per cent going 
to college) 

11. A quite extensive 
summer _ recreation and 
program 

12. Schedules showing where the school 
guards are located and at what time they 
are on duty to conduct the children across 
the streets 

13. A general description of the way the 
board operates, including such subjects as 
duties, personnel, education, facilities, 
financial matters (including the budget) ; 
tax levies for operations, and bond issues 
for buildings; public relations; committees 
of the board and their functions; and 
meetings of the board. 


story on the 
playground 


Purpose and Results 

The Schooletter is issued to acquaint the 
school patrons and in fact, all residents 
and taxpayers, as to just what is going 
on in their school system. The task of 
digging up the information naturally falls 
on the superintendent’s office. Then it 
is printed attractively and economically by 
offset printing. Typewriter type is used 
and reader interest heightened by the in- 
clusion of numerous small _ sketches, 
cartoons, graphs, and charts. 
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C. A. Martin, Vice-President of the Board, 
and Superintendent William B. Edwards, of the board. For instance, Lee 
who are studying blueprints of a school 
construction project. Mr. Martin is a high 
official in a large electrical contracting firm. 


Superintendent Edwards, who is quite 
enthusiastic about the Schooletter (it isn’t 
every superintendent who has such an 
excellent chance to get the school activ- 
to the people so effectively) 
has this to say about the publication: 

‘Our objective is to discuss with the 
parents all questions which are pertinent 
to public understanding of school problems. 
In the past we have presented such issues 
as the inclusion of phonics in primary read- 
ing, transportation, the social studies pro- 
gram in the elementary school, and other 
vital subjects. 


ities “‘across”’ 


lhe effect of getting out this publica- 
tion has been excellent. 

We believe in the slogan: ‘Tell the 
people what vou are doing, or trying to do, 
and they will back you up in most cases.’ 
It’s the American way of life to keep the 
public informed all of the time as to the 
activities of public servants, which we 
are. If we get on the wrong track we'll soon 
find it out, and if we’re on the right track, 
we want the people with us all the way.” 

rhe ultimate result is that one gets the 
co-operation of a large majority of the 
people when that co-operation is needed, 
and with a minimum of effort and expense. 
\nd it clearly and factually discusses the 
program of the schools and the activities 
of the board. 


Other Board Member Activities 
Practically every member of the board 
has a hobby, or is specially skilled in some 
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held which is part of the function 


Canfield is a camera enthusiast, 
and he is constantly taking pic- 
tures of the activities around the 
Ss hools. 

Mr. Martin, the engineer, applies his 
knowledge and experience to keep the 
board from making costly mistakes in deal- 
ing with builders, equipment dealers, and 
representatives of machinery companies. 
Not long since, Mr. Martin lined up a crew 
of young men, and directed the repairing 
of lights in the school stadium, insuring the 
proper functioning of the lighting system, 
and saving money for the taxpayers. 


Changing Laws and Getting Legal 
Decisions 

There is no law in the state of Ohio 
permitting two communities to consolidate 
their funds and efforts in a common 
recreation program. A visit to Columbus, 
the state capital, brought this response 
from the state attorney general: “Write 
up a bill to present for approval and we'll 
study it. If we think it is good, we'll see 
that it is introduced.” 

The board produced the bill, the 
attorney general favored it and it was 
approved and became law. The mayor of 
South Euclid then appointed one member 
of the board of education and one non- 
member to the recreation commission; the 
mayor of Lyndhurst then appointed one 
member of the board of education and one 
nonmember to the recreation commission; 
then the four newly appointed members 
selected a fifth member (this member 
happened to be Superintendent Edwards, 
so that two members of the board and 
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superintendent are on the commission), 
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D. J. Pritchard, a prominent banker, and member of the Board, who is 
especially interested in school transportation problems. 


and the commission was ready to function. 

Another constructive achievement of the 
board resulted from another trip to the 
state capital, and another talk with the 
attorney general. Contractors were not 
interested in bidding on the junior high 
school building because there was no way 
to protect themselves against threatened 
increases in labor costs. 

Che attorney general issued a ruling that 
cured that trouble, for all Ohio school 
districts, permitting an escalator clause 
in a building contract for schools, so that 
the contractor may protect himself to the 
extent of not more than a 6 per cent over 
all increase in the contract where the 
over-all labor costs have increased to that 
extent 


Popularity of the Board Members 

In the past decade only one slate has 
challenged a board member for his seat, 
and in that case the board member won 
by a ratio of 242 to 1. Otherwise the mem- 
bers have been re-elected regularly with- 
out Opposition. 

The policy of “tell the people what you 
are doing” has paid off. 


Superintendent Edwards 

Superintendent William B. Edwards has 
been head of the district for six years. He 
is a graduate of Ohio University (B.A.), 
and Ohio State. He was a football star at 
Ohio University, and later acted as coach 
in several high schools. He took his 
master’s degree work at Kent University, 
and is working on his Ph.D. at Western 
Reserve University. He is active in 


church work and in the Kiwanis Club, 
having been elected lieutenant 
of Kiwanis. 


governor 








A Professional Administrator — 





The Education Officer in England 


Like public education itself, the profes- 
sion of education officer is relatively a new 
one, going back indeed no further than the 
British Education Act of 1902. This Act 
placed the responsibility for education 
squarely on the shoulders of local educa- 
tion authorities. The term education in this 
connection covers nursery schools, primary 
schools, secondary schools, right up to 
technical colleges where many students 
may study Yor university degrees, and 
responsibility for other forms of adult 
education. 

The descriptive title of the chief officer 
to a local education authority varies. In 
some areas he is still known by the one- 
time general title of director of education. 
In recent years this description has fallen 
somewhat into disfavor. As perhaps you 
will know, the English people do not take 
kindly to any suggestion of dictation 
and very rightly too—and the term 
director in this connection savors rather 
of dictation from one of their own officers. 
Sometimes he is known as the secretary 
for education, but, whatever the title, he, 
in fact, is just the chief executive officer 
of the local authority in the matter of 
education. 


Functions of Education Officer 


Now, the functions of the head of a great 
service like education are necessarily very 
many and various, and in order to carry 
them out the education officer is provided 
with the necessary staff. In a populous area 
he will have one or more assistant educa- 
tion officers to whom particular responsi- 
bilities are assigned. In London, for 
example, I have seven such assistants to- 
gether with a chief inspector. The work of 
an education officer has two aspects: first, 
the purely administrative work, and sec- 
ondly, the professional or operative work. 
The former is, of course, necessary purely 
in order to secure the efficiency of the 
latter. The size of the education officer’s 
staff varies from a few score in the smaller 
areas, to many hundreds in the larger 
areas. In London, again as an example, 
there are over 900 administrative staff, and 
some 14,000 full-time teachers. 

The education officer, either personally 
or by deputy, acts as the adviser to the 
education Committee and its various sub- 
committees. The Acts relating to education 
and the instructions given by the minister 
of education under those Acts all cali for 
explanation and interpretation from time 
to time, and that’s the job of the education 
officer. But, what is far more important is 
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Sir Graham Savage 


that in order to advise the education com- 
mittee wisely, the education officer must 
know what is going on in the schools 
(either by personal visits or by reports 
from his inspectors and organizers) and 
so be able to keep the committee fully 
informed. It is his business both to make 
suggestions to the committee and to discuss 
the suggestions made by others; and when 
the committee has reached decisions, it’s 
his business to see that they are put into 
effect. Like the head of any other big 
concern, he has to be constantly looking 
ahead and to be ready with plans, both 
material and educational, for meeting what 
the future may bring. For example, any 
rise or fall in the birth rate brings its own 
special problems. 


Executive Duties Important 

The education officer is responsible of 
course for the organization of his office 
staff. When the committee has made its 
decisions on policy, it is the machinery 
of the office that puts them into action; 
and, while the committee is the body which 
decides on local policy, it leaves, as it must 
do, the education officer a free hand in the 
organization of his department. To give 
a list of the jobs with which that depart- 
ment has to deal, would be to provide 
a long -and wearisome catalog: the sub- 
mission of annual estimates (which may 
vary from under £100,000 [$400,000] 
a year in the case of the smallest authority 
to £17,000,000 [$108,000,000] in the case 
of London); the planning of new develop- 
ments, planning new buildings and main- 
taining old ones, payment of salaries of 
teachers and other workers in the service 

-all these are obvious and important 
functions. In regard to teachers again, 
arrangements must be made for selecting 
new entrants, for promotions, for alloca- 
tion to schools, for discipline, leave 
arrangements, and so forth. But, above 
all, the education officer must keep close 
contact with teachers (and the more 
personal this is, the better), and with the 
work of the teachers, in order that he may 
profit by their experience and enable them 
and the service to profit by his. 

One thing which an education officer 
forgets at his peril is that the focus of all 
the efforts of the committee, particularly 
of himself and his staff, lies in the class- 
rooms. What the front line is to the general 
in the field, what the coal face is to the 
mine manager, so the classroom is to the 
education officer. He must therefore, as 
often as possible, visit schools and classes 
and take whatever steps, e.g., the organ- 
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ization of courses of instruction or the 
organization of refresher courses for teach- 
ers, and whatever other steps are prompted 
by his observations. 

Perhaps the most important point to 
emphasize is that the prime function of 
the education officer in England is that 
of inspiring and leading the teachers, who 
are his colleagues, and to see that his 
administrative machinery provides, under 
the direction of the committee, the neces- 
sary conditions; viz., the premises, mate- 
rials, and apparatus, for the development 
of a system of education which must be at 
the same time efficient, enlightened, and 
humane. In this matter the education 
officer is usually assisted not only by 
administrative assistants, but also by a 
corps of organizers or inspectors (in 
London there are 50) who are his educa- 
tional staff officers. They are in and out 
of the schools all day long and act as the 
sense organs of the education officer and 
sometimes also as his executive agents. 


How Are Education Officers Chosen 

All this may provoke the question: How 
does one become an education officer? The 
answer is that there is no single way. This 
is inevitable in what is a new profession. 
When the first education officers were 
appointed in 1902, there was no particular 
criterion which authorities felt they could 
apply and the early education officers were 
drawn from a variety of sources. Some had 
been teachers in schools or in universities, 
some had been inspectors either under the 
government or under religious denomina- 
tions. Again, in other cases, education 
authorities selected people because they 
knew the inside of the office rather than the 
schools, and appointed men who had been 
in their administrative service in some 
other capacity. Today it is recognized that 
there are three qualities which are desirable 
and more and more it is observable that all 
three are to be found in those who are now 
appointed to the post of education officer. 
The first of these is a background of good 
education, the minimum evidence of which 
is the possession of a university degree; 
the second is experience in actual teaching 
in the classroom, and the third is experi- 
ence of work in the office, that is, of the 
administrative machine of which the edu- 
cation officer is the head. 

The path, therefore, to the sometimes 
rather uneasy seat which the education 
officer occupies begins with a university 
education, followed by some years of teach- 
ing; usually at a fairly early age those 
who wish to go into educational admin- 
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istration leave the teaching profession and 
take a relatively subordinate post in an 
educational authority such as that of an 
inspector or assistant education officer. 
Having made this transfer, after some 
years of experience in the office, the man 
or woman may be able to apply success- 
fully for the post of chief education officer 
in his own or some other authority. These 
posts are filled by open competition in 
which canvassing is sternly discouraged. 


Spelling: 


In February, 1947, the Department of 
Research of the South Bend public schools 
gave a city-wide spelling test to all grades 
from 2B to 6A inclusive. The results were 
not as high as we hoped they would be. 
Hence, the spelling committee set out im- 
mediately to remedy the situation. Two 
principles lay at the foundation of this 
action: (1) Systematic testing to measure 
achievement is necessary. (2) Immediate 
adjustments must be made if that achieve- 
ment be out of line. Little progress is made 
by guessing, groping, or rationalizing. 

The machinery for modifying the course 
of study and methods is well established 
in South Bend. We have 15 committees 
set up in the elementary department, nine 
of which are strictly in the field of cur- 
riculum. The personnel of every committee, 
in so far as possible, consists of one mem- 
ber from each of the 18 buildings having 
elementary schools, an administrative ad- 
viser, and a teacher elected by the group 
as chairman. Each committee works in co- 
operation with the director of elementary 
curriculum, 


Six Lines of Procedure 

In its study, the spelling committee pro- 
ceeded along six lines as follows: 

1. It conducted research to find the 
rooms making the lowest per cent of error 
and those making the highest per cent of 
error in the tests given in February, 1947. 
This study shows that there is a great 
variation in achievement. For example, in 
the group of 29 rooms having the lowest 
per cent of error, the range was from 1.3 
per cent to 13.4 per cent, and the median 
was 8.3. In the group of 49 having the 
highest per cent of error, the range was 
from 30.5 to 69.2; and the median, 39.6. 
This wide variation may be due to a num- 
ber of reasons: time allotments; the atti- 
tude of the children toward spelling; the 


*Director of Elementary Curriculum, School City of 
South Bend, Ind 
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There is just one point which I must 
emphasize in conclusion. In England, 
neither the religion nor the politics of the 
candidate are of the slightest importance. 
In the course of making the appointment, 
no one asks about either, and once 
appointed, no matter by which party, the 
education officer is appointed permanently 
to the service and no change of govern- 
ment, either central or local, can by itself 
affect him. He is, of course, liable to 


Byron C. Kirby* 


emphasis placed upon spelling, methods, 
and the fact that different schools have 
different cultural backgrounds. 

2. The committee conducted a study to 
find and analyze the methods used by 14 
teachers who had the lowest per cent of 
errors in the tests. This report shows a high 
per cent of agreement among the teachers 
in question as to the value of learning to 
pronounce each word accurately, writing 
the daily assignment on the board, applying 
phonics to spelling, studying the meaning 
of words, writing the words, systematic 
review, dividing the words into syllables 
and weekly tests. 


be the beneficiaries 
of the 1948 Community Chest 
Campaigns. 


Children will 
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dismissal if he does not live up to the 
expectations of his employers, but there 
is in general the most scrupulous care to 
keep officials out of the political arena. 
No one asks his politics and he would be 
an unwise man if he made any parade of 
his political views. Whatever they may 
be, he has one duty —to give loyal 
service to his employers whether or not 
he shares their views on general political 
questions. 


A Curriculum Committee in Action 


3. The committee compiled a list of 
causes of poor spelling. This includes: 


a) The pretest plan if thereby certain children 
are permitted to substitute any other type 
of work for spelling 

b) Lack of pride in good spelling 

c) Not checking spelling in all written work 

d) Large classes 

e) Not dividing words into syllables 

f) Not knowing how to pronounce each word 

g) Poor study habits 

h) Insufficient time devoted to spelling 
1) Through not following time allotments 
2) Through not using the time that is as- 

signed efficiently 

i) Lack of attention and application 
Insufficient review 


The following is significant: After the 
meeting in which these points were devel- 
oped, several members of the committee 
discussed the cause of poor spelling with 
their respective classes, and asked the chil- 
dren what they thought caused the diffi- 
culty. Without knowing any points listed 
by the committee, the children gave all 
the reasons enumerated except two! That 
is a good co-operative approach, isn’t it? 

4. The committee worked out suggestions 
for improving spelling in South Bend. 
Among those suggestions are: 


a) Make use of a graph in each building to 
show the status of spelling. 

b) Give grades for spelling and writing in all 
written work. 

c) Use spelling words in sentences, and grade 
all words in the sentences on Fridays. 

d) Review words previously learned on both 

a daily and a weekly basis. 

e) Create pride in writing and spelling. 

f) Each child should keep a list of the words 
he misspells. 

g) Have spelling contests regularly. 

1) Boys vs. girls. 

2) Captains choose sides. 

3) Spell for “head marks.” In this plan, if a 
child misses a word he remains in the 
contest, but the one who spells the word 
correctly moves above the one in error. 

h) Spelling periods should be at least 15 min- 
utes in length, 

i) Have spelling every day. 

j) Stress word analysis in spelling 
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k) Teach the use of a few rules. These should 
be rules to which there are a minimum ol 
exceptions, 


Research Studies Compared 
5. The committees analyzed Fox's re- 
port.’ In this report the following points 
are brought to light. 


a) The results showed a decided advantage for 
those studying spelling 5 days per week 

b) The achievement was best when the spelling 
period was 20 minutes in length 

c) The daily unit had an advantage over the 
weekly unit. 

d) Best results are secured when spelling is 
stressed and checked in all written work 

e) By far the poorest results in spelling are 
achieved when there is no emphasis on rules 

f) Superior results are secured when the chil 
dren have systematic reviews. 

e) The best results were achieved when phonics 
were heavily stressed. 


h) The poorest results were achieved when 
phonics were not stressed at all 

i) “Emphasizing many rules, checking spelling 
in all written work, and heavily stressing 


phonics are definitely associated with bette: 
spelling 
6. The committee studied Hildreth’s 
contribution.2 Hildreth emphasizes these 
methods: 


a) Create a good attitude toward spelling 

b) Make a specific attack on individual words 
pronunciation meaning and use see on 
the board — syllables — phonics — peculiari 
ties — difficult spots. 

c) Each should learn to direct his attention 
toward difficult syllables and letter combina 
tions, correct pronunciation, double letters, 
vowels in each syllable, silent letters, phonics 
and parts spelled unlike their sounds 

d) Provide for both oral and written responses 

e) Check spelling carefully on all written work 

f) Provide both daily and weekly review 

g) Each child should keep a list of words hi 


misspells : ; 
h) Develop independent word analysis habits 
Each child should know how to attack 


words in both spelling and reading 

i) The children should learn to use a few im 
portant rules 

i) There should be no more than 5 new words 
in a lesson and 5 or 6 review words 

k) “The test-study-test weekly spelling unit is 
restricted to children who have already at 
tained considerable spelling skill. The ap 
propriate grade level is fourth and beyond 
Younger children benefit more from four 
days of study and a fifth day of testing.’ 


It is interesting to note the similarity 
between suggestions worked out by the 
committee and the reports of Fox and of 
Hildreth. The committee completed its 
study before checking with any literature 
in the field. 

To epitomize procedure, the committee 
analyzed the results of the city-wide tests; 
it assumed from the wide divergence in re- 
sults that there must be a wide range in 
teaching efficiency; through research it 
learned the methods used by the most suc- 
cessful teachers of spelling in South Bend; 
it discussed errors and strong points in 
teaching spelling; in the light of all the 
resulting information it assembled a plan 
for teaching spelling; and finally it crys- 


Fox, William, Bulletin 23, No. 1, Jan., 1947, Indiana 
Universit Bloomington, Ind 

Hildreth, Gertrude, Learning the Three R’s (Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.: Educational Publishers, Inc.) 
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Mabel Studebaker 


President, National Education Association, 
1948-49 


Miss Mabel Studebaker, teacher of biology at the Vir 
cent Strong High School, Erie, Pennsylvania, was elected 
president of the National Education Association at the 
annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, July 9, 1948 

For the past six years, Miss Studebaker has been an 
NEA State Director and is now one of three elected 
members of the Pennsylvania Public School Employees’ 
Retirement Board 

Nationally, Miss Studebaker has served as President of 
the Classroom Teachers Department of the NEA and as 
Northeastern Regional Director of the department and 
member of the Legislative Commission. 

A graduate of Smith College, Miss Studebaker also 
holds the Ed.M from the University of Pittsburgh 
She is a member of Delta Kappa Gamma edu 
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tallized this plan in the light of research 
in the field of spelling 
Here is the plan: 


PROCEDURES FOR TEACHING SPELLING 

1. Create a desire on the part of each 
child to improve his spelling. 

a) Spell downs. 

b) Group competition. 

c) Charts and graphs to show individual 
and group progress. 

d) Calling attention to improvement and 
ge 0d work. 

e) Try to overcome carelessness, listless- 
ness, and slovenly habits. 

2. Spelling should be taught five days 
per week. 

3. Observe the daily time allotments sug- 
gested in the Digest.* This is from 18 to 20 
minutes per day. 

4. Applied spelling. 

a) All teachers should be 
spelling. 

5) Both spelling and writing should be 
checked carefully in all written work. 

5. Procedure in teaching spelling. 

a) Analyze each word carefully. 

Give each child plenty of practice in 

seeing, hearing, saying (visual, auditory, ex- 


teachers of 


Elementary Curriculum Committees, Elementary Digest, 
School City of South Bend, South Bend, Ind 
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pression). Each of these helps increase 
familiarity with the words. 

Many teachers find it helpful to write 
the spelling words on the blackboard. This 
plan helps secure a focus of attention dur- 
ing word analysis. 

1) Be sure each child can pronounce the 

words properly. 

2) Stress meanings and the use of the 
words in sentences. 

3) Apply phonics in word study. 

4) If a word is an exception to phonetic 
spelling, attention should be called to 
that fact. 

5) Attention should be called to pecu- 
liarities and difficult parts of words. 

6) Teach the children to divide words 
into syllables. 

b) Studying the words. 

1) Authorities seem to agree that three 
times are enough to write each word. 
Plan: Look at one word carefully; 
cover it up; write it; compare with 
the original; cover up; write again; 
compare; cover up; write again: com- 
pare. 

2) Another plan: All look at the word 
all pronounce — all spell it orally 

in concert. 

Be sure all are looking; that all are par 

ticipating; and that they spell quietly. 

3) No children should be excused from 
any spelling Exceptionally 
good spellers should be given extra 
spelling such as the Ayers lists, spel- 
ling demons, or advanced work. 

6. Give frequent, systematic, and con- 
tinuous reviews. There should be some re- 
view words in each lesson 

7. Rules: 

a) When the letters ‘i and “‘e 
together, they usually are 
When the letter ‘“c” 
before the “i.” 

b) Formation of plurals. 

c) The final “e” of a word ‘is dropped 
before adding an ending beginning with a 
vowel. 

d) Words ending in “ful” have only 
one “‘],”’ 

e) A“q” is always followed by a “‘u.”’ 


lesson. 


appear 
written “ie.” 
you spy, place the “e” 


During the first semester that the com- 
mittee worked on spelling, the per cent of 
errors for the 18 elementary schools of South 
Bend was reduced 7 points. This is inter- 
esting in view of the fact that the improve- 
ment was made before the new methods 
formally went into operation. It seems that 
the faculties in the various buildings were 
too anxious to wait for committee action. 
After every meeting they asked their re- 
spective representatives for the latest find- 
ings and proceeded to put the plan into 
effect, piece by piece. After all, that is a 
good sign. 

What will the city-wide spelling tests 
show after the plan has been in effect one 
semester? We shall know in February, 
1949! 
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A Co-operative Job — 


P rincipals’ an 


The development of education in the 
United States has brought accompanying 
changes in concepts relative to the mean- 
ing, nature, and functions of supervision. A 
survey of educational literature reveals that 
as our schools have become geared more 
definitely to serve American democracy, 
patterns of supervision have evolved through 
various stages. They have developed from 
the concept of supervision as inspection, 
characteristic of our earlier programs of 
education, to the view of supervision as a 
co-operative educational service, maintained 
currently by an increasing number of prin- 
cipals, teachers, and others. 

Evidence of this trend toward co-opera- 
tion is contained in a recent study of super- 
vision in a group of selected secondary 
schools, involving an intensive investigation 
of practices in 24 high schools, with en- 
rollments ranging from 200 to 1000 pupils, 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware.’ 

\mong the participants were junior-high 
organizations, senior-high schools, combined 
junior-senior high schools, and four-year 
high schools in urban, suburban, and rural 
areas in various sections in the five states. 
rhe were chosen on the basis of 
reports indicating that they were carrying 
on noteworthy supervisory programs. 

It is significant to point out that as a 
basis for the investigation,® supervision was 
defined as the performance of activities 
concerned with the improvement of teach- 
ing and learning. Viewed in this manner, 
supervision focuses special attention upon 
considering the philosophy and objectives 
of the school, developing the curriculum, 
studying pupils, and working toward the 
solution of problems arising in the class- 
rooms or in the school’s total program. 
Moreover, it involves the co-operative effort 
of the entire school and reflects the attitude 
of the group rather than the enterprise of 
one person or a few individuals. 


S¢ he r( Is 


Three Broad Concepts Found 
In general three broad concepts were 
expressed by the representatives of the 24 
schools who were interviewed. These pat- 
terns are as follows: 


*Assistant Superintendent, Montgomery County Schools, 
N town, Pa 
Harman, Allen (¢ Supervision in Selected Secondary 
Schools. Published by the author, 301 E. Moreland Rd., 
W w Grove, Pa., 1947 
Among procedures followed in securing data for the 
the writer interviewed principals and teachers in 
the 24 schools. Individual conferences were held 
15 principals and 116 classroom teachers in schools 
ing less than 500 pupils, and with 9 principals and 
71 teachers in schools having enrollments ranging from 
1000 students. Specific information dealing with 
philosophy of supervision held by the various indi- 
was received in this manner 


d Teachers’ Concepts 


of Supervision Allen C. Harman’ 


1. Supervision is a co-operative educa- 
tional service, concerned with identifying 
and solving problems related to teaching 
and learning. It aims to co-ordinate the 
efforts of all persons connected with the 
guidance of adolescents and youth, and 
focuses attention specifically on the welfare 
of individual pupils. 

In this type of supervision, the super- 
visor is looked upon as a leader and a 
co-ordinator. He assists in carrying out ac- 
tivities designed to stimulate pupil growth 
toward responsible and self-directing matu- 
rity. Also, by means of enlisting the services 
of teachers and others in a large construc- 
tive program of school improvement, he 
aids in achieving the supervisory goals that 
have been established. 

For these services it is essential that the 
supervisory leader must be a student of 
education. Beyond this, he must be sensitive 
to the problems of teachers and he must 
be understanding in dealing with questions 
confronting children and youth. 

Furthermore, when supervision is viewed 
as a co-operative educational service, the 
varying levels of professional ability and 
individual differences of teachers are re- 
spected. Changes in teaching and learning 
are brought about as a result of participa- 
tion in study. In addition, as an important 
phase of this process, materials are made 
available for the investigation of problems 
by individual teaghers, departments, grade 
groups, or the entire staff. 


The In-Service Training Element 
2. Supervision is in-service training of 
teachers. This pattern has as its primary 
purpose the improvement of teachers’ in- 
structional procedures. For this achieve- 
ment it stresses the use of activities such 
as classroom visitation, individual confer- 
ences, teacher intervisitation, group meet- 
ings, workshops, and courses in the field of 
education. It assumes that as the abilities 
of teachers to instruct are improved, they 
will result in favorable pupil growth. 

Likewise, according to this concept, spe- 
cial emphasis frequently is placed upon 
showing teachers how to conduct their class- 
room work. Supervisors endeavor to become 
adept in this capacity by means of special- 
ized training, experience, and contacts with 
a wide variety of teaching resources. 

It is of importance, also, to point out 
that this pattern receives special support in 
instances where teachers have a limited 
professional training, when there is a need 
for rapidly inducting and orienting inex- 
perienced teachers, and whenever a large 
teacher turnover occurs in a district. 
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Using Factual Findings 

3. Supervision is a scientific enterprise 
concerned with evaluating and improving 
the instructional program of the school. 
This concept is an outgrowth of the scien- 
tific movement in education. It is character- 
ized by the application of measurement to 
instructional activities, the gathering of 
objective data, and subsequent evaluation. 
Research and experimentation are stimu- 
lated. Also, by the use of standardized tests, 
the emphasis on improvement in instruction 
tends to shift from teachers to pupils. 

In large measure, this pattern is looked 
upon as a fact-finding process whereby one 
is enabled to administer tests and analyze 
results in numerical form. The findings 
suggest the authority of fact rather than 
the opinion of a supervisory officer. Indi- 
viduals who hold this concept, point out, 
moreover, that it is significant to recognize 
the values of tests, in so far as they are 
used as means to goals and not in them- 
selves determining goals of instruction. In 
addition, they observe that testing pro- 
grams should not stand alone, but should 
be recognized as a point of view in evaluat- 
ing instructional activities. 


Teachers and Principals Agree 

The following table contains a summary 
of replies of the 24 principals and 187 
teachers interviewed relative to concepts of 
supervision in their respective schools. It 
is of interest that both in the schools with 
enrollments under 500 pupils and in those 
having between 500 and 1000, a majority 
of the principals and teachers considered 
supervision primarily a co-operative educa- 
tional service. Moreover, in the 24 schools 
studied, high correlations existed between 
the views of principals and teachers with 
respect to the three concepts of supervision. 


What Principals Said 


These three general patterns of super- 
vision were evolved as a result of summa- 
rizing the specific views expressed by pro- 
fessional staff members in each of the 24 
selected high schools. Among the statements 
relative to supervisory concepts, given by 
principals at individual conferences in their 
respective schools, were the following: 


Supervision is a co-operative effort of princi- 
pals, teachers, and others in solving problems. 


. Co-operative problem solving, based upon 
educating children to as great a degree as the 
finances of a district will permit, keeping in mind 
constantly the needs of children and the com- 
munity. 












































PRINCIPALS’ AND TEACHERS’ CONCEPTS 
OF SUPERVISION 
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Concepts of Supervtiston 
Supervision is a co-operative edu 
cational service concerned with 
identifying and solving problem 
in the teaching and learning 
situation ) 62.1 55.5 
Supervision is an in-service train 
, 
ing of teachers 6.6 6 33 
Supervision Is a scientific enter- 
prise concerned with measuring 
und improving the instructional 
11] 
program é 11 il 
Table shows that 66.6 per cent of the principals and 


62.1 of the teachers interviewed in schools having en 
rollments under 500; 55.5 per cent of the principals and 
63.5 per cent of the teachers in schools with enrollments 


between 500 and 1000 pupils, viewed supervision as a 
co-operative educational service concerned with identifying 
und solving problems relative to teaching ind learning 


ee eUnEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


emphasis is on studying and providing to1 
needs of pupils with the principals and teachers 
working together in solving instructional problems 


the entire focus is on the child. The aim, 
as it relates to teachers, is the improvement ot 
pupils, and the work of teachers and others is 
for the growth of pupils 


. philosophy of supervision in this school is 
a co-operative effort for professional growth. The 
supervisor is more a co-ordinator than inspector 
His emphasis is on the pupil first. He must have 
standards but they must be meaningful. With 
respect to classroom visits, the teacher should 
invite the superviso1 


providing in-service training of teach 
meet their needs and to improve instruction 


guiding teachers in their work to achiev 
maximum growth in teaching and, thus, to insu 
excellence in the ducational program 

endeavor to evaluate and improve inst! 
tion thereb to pr ymote the ywth { yup 


teacher ind other 


Teachers’ Expressions 

It is of interest to find, also, that with 
respect to concepts of supervision, the re- 
sponses of teachers in the selected schools 
conformed largely with the point of view 
expressed by the principals. Included 
among the specific statements supplied by 
individual teachers, were examples such as 
the following: 


Supervision is a co-operative process of work- 
ing together to solve problems, There is an in- 
formal spirit and co-operation of the principal 
and teachers, with a feeling of freedom to go 
ahead on one’s own initiative. 


co-operative working together of teachers 
and others. Teachers meet in subject-matter 
groups for the discussion of problems pertaining 
primarily to the curriculum. They meet also as 
grade groups where emphasis is on pupil guidanc« 
Consultants are called in as needs arise for work 
with groups and individuals 


identifying pupil needs through testing 
programs and planning teaching activities, visits, 
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“Before the Crowd Arrives” 


Prize photograph in the National High School Photographic Awards taken by 
Bailey Donnally, Jr., high school student, Holtville, Alabama 





meetings, and conferences in light of the evidence 
at hand 


guidance as it is related to instruction 
Emphasis is on teacher growth in relation to 
children 


co-operation in improving instruction, with 
emphasis on setting up objectives, assisting in 
providing materials, and guiding in an effort to 
find better ways of doing things. 


[Supervision] is a broader concept than inspec 
tion. It is a co-operative enterprise by teachers 
and administrators to improve instruction. It 
includes group meetings organized horizontally 
and vertically. Classroom visits are chiefly for the 
purpose of observing pupil reaction. Individual 
pupils are studied, in a democratic manner 
through cumulative records, class observations, 
conierences, etc. 


. attempt to solve problems in school. It is 
a matter of leadership and assistance wherever 
possible. 





In summarizing the opinions expressed 
by the various school administrators and 
classroom teachers, it is stimulating to note 
that the philosophy of supervision as a 
co-operative enterprise, presented by nu- 
merous writers of the field as a recent 
concept, now is applied to a marked degree 
in practice in schools having superior super- 
visory programs. Moreover, it is significant 
to observe that whether supervision is 
viewed as a co-operative service, the in- 
service training of teachers, or a scientific 
enterprise concerned with evaluating and 
improving instruction, supervisory leaders 
are being regarded more and more as con- 
sultants, co-ordinators, and counselors who 
share their experiences with teachers and 
others in working toward the solution of 
timely educational problems. 
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For a Christian Nation — 





New Battle Lines in Religious Education 


With the approach of a new school year, 
school boards, administrators, and teachers 
witness new battle lines over the contro- 
versy of any sort of religious education in 
American public schools. These lines are 
joined at the following significant points: 

1. The New York City school board, 
which is being attacked for releasing pupils 
from usual studies in order to leave the 
school buildings to attend classes in reli- 
gious training elsewhere, presumably in 
churches. 

2. Fourteen states which have deter- 
mined to continue to conduct released- and 
dismissed-time co-operative efforts through 
local community religious study councils. 

3. Twelve states, where officials have 
declared they will abide by their own laws 
in respect to religious education, thus 
standing on “states rights” as against the 
decision last March 8 of the United States 
Supreme Court declaring unconstitutional 
released-time training in the Champaign, 
Tll., schools. 

4. In the Journal of the American Bar 
Association, where a series of articles has 
been begun disputing the rights of the 
federal courts to interfere with local tradi- 
tions and practices. 

5. In Congress and the administrative 
branch of the Federal Government, where 
action to support religious training has been 
taken in spite of the federal court decision 
in the Champaign case, and where federal 
aid to education may be placed in jeopardy 
because of legal clashes over religious and 
secular education. 

6. At the forefront of religious leader 
ship of all denominations, where religious 
leaders have refused to take the decision 
of the federal court “lying down.” 

7. In certain states, where denomina- 
tional clashes have occurred on the problem 
of aid to parochial schools and in respect to 
prohibiting nuns from wearing ecclesiastical 
garb while teaching in public schools. 

8. With certain state teachers colleges, 
where Bible study is said by law officers 
to be contrary to law. 

There may or may not be significance 
in the shift by the active “secularists” in 
attacking the New York City board of 
education instead of carrying out their 
threats to stop Chicago practices, which 
are almost identical. It should be borne 
in mind that Illinois lower and supreme 
courts held that both Chicago and Cham- 
paign were within the laws of the state of 
Illinois. Champaign released pupils, upon 
parental request and without expense to 
the school board, to attend denominational 
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classes in religious training within the 
Champaign school buildings. Chicago 
releases pupils to go outside the school 
buildings for similar training, presumably 
in churches. New York follows the same 
general practice as Chicago. The United 
States Supreme Court has decided on the 
point of use of school buildings under 
released time. Thus the attack on New 
York City before the State Supreme Court 
may bring a decision on a much simpler 
problem without the entanglements of use 
of school buildings. If the New York State 
court should find in favor of the board of 
education, the “‘secularists’’ who are making 
the attack could do as was done in the 
Champaign case and carry the decision to 
the federal court. Thus we have here the 
prospect of another celebrated case on the 
broad traditional problem of “separation 
of Church and State.” 


Issue of States Rights 

The positive action of numerous states 
(12 thus far known) to stand pat on their 
states rights markedly resembles the action 
of the ten states of the “Solid South” in 
the Democratic National Convention. This 
action not only demands that local state 
law be recognized as valid, but represents 
a position in respect to traditional civil 
life in the states. Because of inadequate 
census taking over the country, it is im- 
possible to give full details on this broad 
position. However, there is a contention 
that practices that have stood the test for 
35 years with local communities and within 
court decisions of the local states, should 
not be brashly set aside. Thus far it is 
known that within a total of 14 states, 
practices heretofore existing are likely to go 
forward this coming school year. The city 
of Chicago has legal opinion that its prac- 
tices do not breach the law. Therefore the 
school board will continue them. However, 
most of the schools of Illinois where reli- 
gious training was given within school 
buildings will stop co-operating with this 
work, and turn the teachers out of their 
jobs. 

In a certain sense, this dissenting posi- 
tion of many of the states is morally 
supported by the American Bar Associa- 
tion. In its Journal of last June marked 
resistance was given editorially to ‘‘striking 
down state laws,” using the Champaign 
“atheist” case decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in example and 
setting forth that further critical articles 
would appear on the subject from time to 
time. The article quoted Justice Jackson 
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of the federal high court as follows: “It is 
idle to pretend that this task is one for 
which we can find in the Constitution one 
word to help us as judges to decide where 
the secular ends and the sectarian begins 
in education. Nor can we find guidance in 
any other legal source. It is a matter on 
which we can find no law but our own 
prepossessions.” 

He avowed that “we should place some 
bounds on the demands for interference 
with local schools that we are empowered 
or willing to entertain.” 

Justice Reed, who alone dissented, was 
quoted as warning that “This Court cannot 
be too cautious in upsetting practices 
embedded in our society by many years 
of experience. A state is entitled to have 
great leeway in its legislation when dealing 
with the important social problems of its 
population. A definite violation of legis- 
lative limits must be established. . . 
Devotion to the great principles of religious 
liberty should not lead us into a rigid 
interpretation of the constitutional guar- 
anty that conflicts with accepted habits 
of the people.” 

The lawyers called attention to the 
extent of the disruption of school practices 
which involved more than 2,000,000 pupils 
in some 3000 communities and pointed out 
that Bible reading in public schools is 
required in twelve states and the District 
of Columbia, which last named is under 
the direct rule of Congress. Another 24 
states permit reading of the Bible and 
repeating the Lord’s prayer without 
comment. 


Lawyers Support School Practices 

Then, in order to show the marked in- 
consistency between the points of view and 
actions of Congress, the administrative 
branch of government and the Supreme 
Court, the following statement was made: 

‘Sessions of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, under their historic 
rules, are opened always with a prayer, by 
chaplains paid from public funds. Chapels 
are maintained on government reservation 
at West Point and Annapolis; ‘no cadet 
will be exempted from attendance.’ Millions 
of dollars were spent in erecting and 
maintaining chapels at army camps and 
bases during World War II; they are used 
interchangeably by clergymen of the 
different faiths. Chaplains went everywhere 
with troops and on ships of war, and con- 
ducted services. Money of taxpayers and 
properties of government were used freely 
to see to it that our young men who went 
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into the face of danger and death did not 
lack the ministrations of those who be- 
lieved in God and the verities of religion. 
Must states and local governments do less 
for those who are being educated for 
citizenship and life? 

“Under the 1944 legislation, a discharged 
veteran may be educated at public expense 
to be a clergyman, in a denominational 
school of his choice. A month after the 
decision in the McCollum (Champaign) 
case, the Congress passed and the President 
signed an appropriation of $500,000 to 
erect a chapel for religions at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at 
King’s Point, New York. (The article 
might have mentioned the current offer of 
the atomic energy authority to give free 
land for chapels at the three communities 
where atomic bombs are being made.) 

“On May 28 the United States Post 
Office placed on sale a postage stamp bear- 
ing the legend: ‘These Immortal Chaplains 

Interfaith in Action.’ It bears the 
portraits of four young ministers of reli- 
gion-—a Methodist, a Roman Catholic 
priest, a Jewish rabbi, and a Baptist, and 
also a painting of a torpedoed troop ship 
which carried them to their graves off 
Greenland on February 3, 1943 — the S.S. 
Dorchester of our navy. They were on 
government property at taxpayers’ expense, 
to hold religious services and give instruc- 
tion and ministration in religion. And when 
they made their way to the deck of the 
stricken ship, they gave their life jackets 
to four young men who had lost theirs in 
the confusion. Having given away their 
chance to live, the four chaplains stood 
close together, holding hands, as the ship 
went under — an immortal demonstration 
of the unity of religious faiths and what 
religion does for people -—now appro- 
priately commemorated by our government. 
Was all this ‘constitutional’? Maybe there 
was something in the Dorchester incident 
which the majority of the Supreme Court 
missed — something to which the highest 
courts of our states and countless local 
communities have held fast.” 

The lawyers’ plea closes with: ‘‘Of course, 
the decision has a far deeper significance, 
in the philosophy of law and government 
and the role of the court, then the inter- 
diction of the arrangement worked out by 
the religious faiths with the school board 
in Champaign, Ill. As Justice Jackson and 
Justice Reed solemnly warned, new and 
far more vexatious aspects will arise, in 
litigation which will seek to carry the 
present ruling to further extremes. The 
traditionally religious sanctions of our law, 
life, and government are challenged by a 
philosophy and a judicial propensity which 
deserve the careful thought and concern 
of lawyers and people. We shall discuss 
it soon in other aspects.” (The article 
might have said further that a dozen times 
bills have been introduced in Congress to 
provide legislative action looking to amend- 
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ment of the Constitution which would 
clarify the problem for all time. Congress 
has always declined to commit itself.) 


Clergymen See Strong Tide to Secularism 

If the lawyers of the nation were con- 
cerned over changing deeply rooted 
national customs by greatly disputed court 
decisions, leaders among the clergy did 
likewise. A group of 28 top Protestant 
leaders issued a statement in which they 
saw in the Supreme Court decision a force 
that would ‘greatly accelerate the trend 
toward the secularization of our culture.” 

Said Professor John C. Bennett of Union 
Theological Seminary in Christianity and 
Crisis, ‘““As a nation we are moving from 
the idea that the state should be neutral as 
between churches or religious faiths, to the 
idea that the state should be neutral as 
between all positive forms of religion on 
the one side and an aggressive secularism 
on the other. Che one common form 
of aggressive secularism . . . is the 
tendency to make the institutions and 
assumptions of American democracy into 
a religious faith or into a substitute for 
religious faith. So gradually we may 
find ourselves a nation in which the con- 
viction-forming agencies of all sorts which 
are aided by the state will count against 
rather than for religious faith.” 

In this sharply conflicting record by 
which Congress, the President and _ his 
administrative aids either ignore, or are 
ignorant of, supreme court action in educa- 
tion and vice versa, school people are 
greatly concerned over what will happen 
to the Taft bill appropriating $300,000,000 
in federal aid for education. This bill 
passed the senate in April. President Tru- 
man sharply criticized Congress for not 
having completed its work in this respect. 
\bout the time of its passage two bills 
were snowed under in the senate. One was 
to prohibit use of any such money for 
parochial or other private schools. The 
other was to provide a large amount of 
money specifically for such schools. Thus 
there is both the threat of continued dispute 
over denominationalism and the likelihood 
that, if the Taft bill should become law, 
there would be further entanglements in 
the courts if any state should distribute 
federal funds directly to any religious 
schools or possibly even to individual 
pupils who should attend such schools. Yet 
federal money goes to G.I.’s for similar 
purposes. 

This denominational clash was also re- 
flected in court actions in New Mexico to 
stop teaching by nuns in public schools. In 
North Dakota, by direct initiative action 
at the polls in June, a law was passed 
prohibiting teaching by nuns in ecclesias- 
tical garb on the charge that such garb 
indoctrinated pupils for one faith. This was 
in a situation where there was a marked 
shortage of teachers and the pupils of the 
public schools were predominantly of the 
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nuns’ faith. Promptly the religious author- 
ity of North Dakota released nuns. teach- 
ing in public schools from the duty of 
wearing their traditional clothing. 


Teachers Colleges Challenged 

In an endeavor to bridge the gap left 
by the breach in the released-time pro- 
grams of many communities, some religious 
leaders are advocating that a start must 
be made on the teacher level to inform 
active school people of what is going on. 
Christian Century, a militant Protestant 
partisan for some aspect of religion in the 
public schools to offset religious illiteracy 
and juvenile delinquency, advocates a 
responsibility of teachers colleges to create 
“an awareness of religion,” somewhat 
similar to the attitude of the American 
Council on Education. It should be borne 
in mind that the pressure on the schools 
to assume responsibility is based chiefly 
on the fact that less than half the families 
of the country are communicants of 
churches and hence their children are 
thought to be brought up in ignorance 
which cannot be overcome by any scold- 
ing against families or churches. 

In respect to teachers college responsi- 
bilities, the record is extremely spotty. 
Associations and organizations treating 
upon the current crisis in education 
through financial inadequacies and teacher 
shortages do not touch upon the religious 
problem. Numerous important surveys 
and books, from presidential commissions 
downward, ignore the subject. In some 
areas teachers colleges have drawn into 
their shells; their state boards give them 
no guidance, even in the name of academic 
freedom. In one state an attorney general 
has ruled the type of Bible study in one 
state teachers college illegal. This throws 
a doubt on operations in other colleges 
of that state. 

his whole controversy is something 
that will not “down.” There is very little 
communication between religionists and 
educationists, even in the same institutions, 
private or public. In such cases as the 
writer has canvassed, most professors of 
education are too busy with other duties 
even to give teacher trainees an accurate 
over-all view of what is taking place in 
their accepted profession. Nowhere does 
there seem to be any educational agency 
that integrates fragmentary information 
without bias. And in the last analysis, 
educationists seem not to be able even to 
define the terms of discussion so that 
administrators and trustees on any level 
can understand the full import of the 
difference between religion and _sectar- 
ianism. 

Last year the American Council on Edu- 
cation published its initial findings on this 
problem. No greater contribution could be 
made than to continue that study and 
publish events and trends in the light of 
the new battle fronts of education. 
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Making the Discussion Group an Effective 


Democratic Instrument 
Spencer W. Myers™ 


Through the experience of World War II and developments 
since that time, most educators have realized that democracy as 
a political and educational concept is an unfinished product and 
is on trial for its life. While present school practice is still 
primarily authoritarian, most educators accept the philosophy 
that democracy can be made to mature through the use of group 
activity — the “group process.” Every school system gives evidence 
that professional educators are using the group process. Meetings 
of staff, faculty, supervisors, principals, policy committees, and 
problem solving groups are found in most systems; civic interest 
groups are increasing in school communities and school class- 
rooms; convention programs are carried on in all regions of the 
country. This burgeoning use of democratic methods in admin- 
istration, school, and community activity is important, but too 
often it has been found to be time consuming without producing 
the results that democratic practice could realize. The real group 
process problem is not lack of belief, but the absence of effective 
techniques. 

The commonest expression of the process is the discussion 
group. A discussion group may be defined as a selected number 
of individuals, limited in all cases to not more than forty, who 
meet for a specific purpose and with an expected outcome in mind. 
It will be noted that this definition rules out certain forms of 
activity that are sometimes called discussion groups. Such tech- 
niques as the lecture with a following question-and-answer period, 
the forum, the panel, the symposium, and sometimes the debate 
have value in that they provide information on various topics 
for large numbers, but they do not provide adequate opportunity 
for group work. They should not be called discussion techniques; 
they should be called information techniques. 


Democratic Gains Through the Use of the Discussion Group 

Problems are more completely considered and policies are more 
competently carried out when discussion-group methods are used 
Some of the gains that may be expected are as follows: 

1. Group Co-operation. Discussion groups, when properly or- 
ganized, can develop attitudes of co-operation which result in 
heightened morale and more sympathetic consideration and 
understanding of group problems. 

2. Group Potential. Discussion groups, when properly organized, 
have a high potential for effective policy determination and 
problem solution. 

3. Adequate Leadership. Discussion groups, when properly or- 
ganized, make the discussion leader productive by (a) placing him 
in the role of assisting the group to arrive at mature conclusions 
that are satisfactory to all members; (0) making him responsible 
for co-ordinating the services of all the resource persons that 
may be called upon by the group. 

4. Effect of Participation. Discussion groups, when properly 
organized, provide a high degree of acceptance of problem solu- 
tions or policies determined, because of the participation of the 
members in such decisions. 


Swinging the Pendulum Too Far 

All of the advantages of the discussion group can be exploited 
in the classroom and in school administration. Warning should 
be given, however, that a reductio ad absurdum is possible for 
each of the advantages. When any one of these benefits is ex- 
tended too far, the result may be unco-operative groups and final 
frustration. Evidence is found in present practices to indicate that 
some of the advantages of the discussion group method are being 


“Assistant Superintendent, Gary Public Schools, Gary, Ind 
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carried to the point where they become disadvantages. For 
instance: 


Group Co-operation 


There is something inherent in the process of discussion that is more 
important than anything else. The process has its own values and can be 
justified because of them.’ 

_ The major emphasis of the practitioners of the group-control conference 
is upon process, growth, and development, rather than upon any kind of 
specific end result.” 

These quotations indicate that a discussion group can be 
justified as having values even though the group never arrives 
at any conclusion. Such a feeling is based upon the glib assump- 
tion that if enough talk is arranged for, the problems of democracy 
will solve themselves. On a practical basis, however, the problems 
of democracy can be resolved only through action. The discussion 
group that meets without purpose and arrives at no expected 
outcome has made a dubious contribution to “democracy in 
action.” The method is not a panacea for all ills. Discussion is 
not a magic formula that guarantees a valuable outcome. The 
outcome must be arrived at through the use of careful planning 
and effective techniques. 


Group Potential 


The conference theme can only grow out of the conference. It cannot 
be predetermined.” 

This quotation implies that little preplanning can be done and 
that no purpose should be determined in advance of the first 
meeting of a discussion group. In practice this frequently makes 
the selection of discussion group members a matter of pure 
happenstance. A discussion group so organized may have great 
group potential or none at all. Experience would indicate that 
some groups have none to exploit. The only way to insure high 
group potential is to plan a discussion group for a predetermined 
purpose, after consultation with members who might make up the 
group. Such planning makes possible the selection of participants 
who can contribute to the group through their knowledge and 
experience or because of their policy making, decision or recom- 
mending status. 


Adequate Leadership 


Provide lat the next convention] 


1) Some groups in which qualified people, who have made some real 
preparation, will present proposals for our consideration and discussion. 
Se aes 
c) Some groups which employ the creative, co-operative, group-thinking 


attack upon problems.* 


This quotation from the Resolutions Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development is an interesting 
indication of the dichotomy which exists generally in thinking 
about discussion group leadership. On the one hand there is the 
conviction that trained individual leadership may have something 
to offer; on the other the feeling that leadership is a group 
function — that the salvation of the democratic process is in 
the ‘‘bursting forth” of leadership through group emergence. 


Actually it seems clear now that the leadership functions that must be 
performed in a group cannot possibly be filled by any one person.” 


Statement fag me be n the Junior Town Meeting section of the Institute for 
Education by Radio, May 1, 1948, Columbus, Ohio 

Houle, Cyril O Opportunities for the Professional Study of Adult Education,” 
idult Education Bulletin (April, 1948 p. 11 

Bradford, Leland P., “Report of the Division of Adult Education Services of the 
National Education Association,”’ Adult Education Bulletin (Aug., 1947), p. 173. 

‘Report of the Resolutions Committee Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Cincinnati Convention, Feb., 1948 
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The feeling is all too prevalent that there should be no individ- not eliminating it. In fact, if discussion groups are differentiated 
ual leadership in discussion groups, that such leadership as may as to purpose, the individual leader can assume varying amounts 
appear must emerge from the group, and that an individual of active direction without violating his main function, which 
leadership role cannot be democratic in nature. In other words, is to help groups to proceed expeditiously to a satisfactory out- 
true “group creativity’ exists only in the absence of individual come. There is no necessary conflict between strong individual 
leadership. leadership and a democratically operated discussion group. The 

Its [discussion group] leader is a guide, counselor, and friend but in no individual leader cannot divest himself of the responsibility for 
sense a director.’ helping the group to be successful or for co-ordinating the services 
of the resource persons that may be used. 


} 


This rules out the person with position status as a discussion 
leader. Such a limitation does not recognize the fact that often + at : 
“ne _ Effect of Participation 
the status person is in the best possible position to assume a Group productivity could also be looked at as the degree to which a 
proper leadership role and can do more than anyone else to particular group in a specific situation was using the individual contribution 
assist a discussion group in assuming greater responsibility. It potential of each member.’ 


also eliminates some types of discussion groups in which the When people participate in a discussion, they identify them- 
major function of the leader is the assumption of responsibility Selves with such results as may develop. To assume thereby, that 
for group direction. the success of a discussion group can be measured on the basis 


It would seem that a middle ground between autocracy and of the number of people who participate or the extent of their 
anarchy is possible, despite the fact that some status persons Paruicipation, 1s certainly open to question.® Rather, the measure 
do assume an authoritarian role in discussion group leadership. Of effectiveness of a discussion group is the extent to which it 
The remedy for authoritarian leadership is in training leadership, has arrived at a satisfactory conclusion, based upon the purpose 


‘Benne, Lippitt, and Bradford Toward Improved Skill in Group Living: A Discus Lipitt, Ronald, and French, John R. P., Jr., “Research and Training,’’ The Group 
sion Educational Leadership (Feb., 1948), p. 291 Jan., 1948), p. 1 

*Houle, Cyril O., ‘‘Opportunities for the Professional Study of Adult Educatior SA recently received evaluation form for discussion group analysis measured the extent 
Adult Education Bulletin (Apr., 1948), p. 115 of participation in great detail but measured the accomplishment of the group not at all. 





TYPES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Vame Definition Purpose Selection of Personnel Maximum Number 
Type | A discussion group designed to promote To arrive at a greater understanding of Heterogeneous groups, such as community 40 
Growth-Maturity group growth and individual maturity with uggested policies or programs groups with mutual interests Ideal 20-25 
Di ogee regard to established or suggested policies To assist in the acceptance of established Homogeneous staff groups with a kindred 
iscussio roup ind programs that affect the group policies and programs interest in policies or programs 
Type LL A discu group which gives persons in To benefit by the experiences of others School administrators who hold positions 30 
Experience-Exchange imilar positions an opportunity to learn in the attack upon mutual problems of similar responsibility usually in dif- Ideal 12-20 
Discussion Group rom one another ferent organizations 
Type Ill A periodic staff group organized for pur a) To keep all members of the staff Homogeneous staff group such as 40 
Springboard poses of progress reporting and problem informed Junior executives Ideal 15-20 
Discussion Group identification b) To identify problems for future dis- School principals or supervisors 
cussion Teacher groups 

Type iV A discussion group which expects to ar To arrive at a tentative solution to a Groups having separate authority in similar 20 
Problem-Exploration rive ” a solution to a problem to recom problem positions but closely knit mutual interests Ideal 3-9 

: . men 

Discussion Group — 

Type V , 

hard Decision-Action A discussion group organized to weigh To arrive at a solution to a problem on Homogeneous staff group of: executives, 20 

- m6! - ' " 

ag am . possible solutions to a problem and to the basis of which action will be taken principals, supervisors, or teachers who are Ideal 3—9 
Discussion Group make a decision empowered to make final decisions 

Type vi A d ! n group established to train To explain a technique or informatio 1) Homogeneous staff group such as: exe 20 
Directed-Learning exe tive pervisor and/or teacher area utives, supervisors, school principals or Ideal 10-12 
Discussion Group teachers 

or 
5) A tightly knit, mutual interest group 
such as 


1. An adult education group 
> 


Discussion groups at conferences 
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for which the group was organized. Group participation is im- 
portant because it is essential to a democratic outcome. However, 
participation must be evaluated in terms of its contribution to 
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a gratifying group accomplishment. 


How Can the Discussion Group Be Made Efficient 


The growing interest and belief in the discussion method as a 
democratic technique is extremely important for education — both 
from the classroom and the administrative point of view. It is 
the purpose of this article to attempt a definition and classification 
of discussion groups that will improve their efficiency, reduce the 
amount of time essential to worth-while activity, and meet some 


of the criticisms stated. 


Discussion groups do have elements in common. All discussion 
groups deal with people; they commonly need to be supplemented 
by resource persons, and they usually gather with a felt need. 
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type of group in view. , 
b) There is both a maximum and an ideal number of persons 


that should participate in each type. 
c) The role of the discussion leader is different for each type. 
d) The role of the participants is different for each type. 
e) Resource persons may or may not be necessary and differ in 
number and kind according to the type of discussion group involved. 
f) The amount of group preparation and the materials essential 
to such preparation vary from type to type. 
g) The outcome to be expected determines the type of discussion 
group that will be used. 
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assumption, the following statements are essential to the effectual 
operation of discussion groups: 


a) Discussion group personnel must be selected with the particular 


The discussion-group method can be sharpened by defining and 


The confusing conclusion frequently drawn because of these 
common elements is that all discussion groups are the same. The 


basic hypothesis made here is that discussion groups are not all 
the same; they fall into types in accordance with the purposes for 
which they are organized and the outcomes that are expected. 
Because discussion groups do differ as to purpose, the techniques 
necessary to success change with the type used. Granting this 


classifying the types that exist in terms of their purposes and 
expected outcomes and by outlining the techniques essential to 
the success of each. 


The Types of Discussion Groups 


For the past two years in a school system, and for a longer 
period in government service and industry, the following classifica- 
tions have been used by the writer to identify discussion-group 
types. The techniques essential to each type have been experi- 
mented with during this period. For a considerable time, no other 





Role of the Discussion Leader 


Makes an initial statement outlining the 
policy or program 

Calls for questions as to the philosophy or 
procedure 

Helps the group analyze the results of the 
pol or program 

Allows all objections to arise, all opinions 
to be expressed 

Calls on group for support 


Assists in the identification and definition 

of problems to be discussed 

Assists in determining sequence in which 

problems will be discussed 

Calls upon group members to describe what 

they do in meeting the problem in question 

Leads analysis of the various solutions to 

the problem 

Acts as central 
tten solutions 


distributing agency for 


Calls for progress report from each member 
Reports status of various projects 
Reports possible problems to be discussed 
Calls for possible problems to be discussed 
Assists group in determination of problems 
to be worked on 

Appoints committee to prepare ‘“‘straw man”’ 
solution 


Assists in the definition of the problem to 

be discussed 

Assists in the exploration of problem solu- 

tions 

May appoint a sub-committee to develop a 
traw man’”’ solution 

Assists in the reconstruction of a ‘“‘straw 

mar solution 


Assists in the accurate statement and defi 

nition of the problem 

Keeps discussion on the problem 

all pertinent facts 

Summarizes the progress of the group peri- 

odically 

Holds the group at the point of decision 
| the decision is made 

Assists in the determination of the timing 
the action 


explores 


Predetermines information area to be cov- 
ed and conclusions to be drawn 

Prepares a detailed manual 

Draws upon the experience of the group 
solidify and enforce the conclusions to 


drawn 


TYPES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Role of the Participants 


Ask questions about the 
policy or program 

Analyze all aspects of the 
possible results 

Agree or disagree with the 
policy or program 


Support or reject the sug 
gested policy or program 
Isolate and define the prob- 
lems they wish to discuss 
Provide the group with 
their solutions 

Discuss and analyze the 
proposed solutions 

Request distribution of writ- 
ten solutions 


Make progress reports 
Report problems for discus- 
sion 

Establish problem priority 
Accept assignments on 
“straw man’’ committees 


Define the problem to be 
discussed 

Suggest possible solutions to 
the problem 

Offer to act on a subcom- 
mittee to develop a ‘‘straw 
man”’ solution 

Revise and reconstruct the 
“straw man’’ solution 


Define the problem to be 
solved 
Contribute 
tions 
Participate in the final so- 
lution 

Participate in the determi- 
nation of the timing of the 
action 


tentative solu- 


Participate in the discussion 
Bring experience to bear 
on the principles or tech 
niques discussed 

Assist other members to 
utilize the material in own 
work 


Resource Persons 


Necessary 


Consultant (may be 
the discussion leader) 
Process observer 


Recorder or secretary 
Process observer 


Recorder or secretary 


Recorder or secretary 
Process observer 


Recorder or secretary 


For short meetings — 


expert consultant 
For several sessions 
none 


Materials Necessary 


Statement of the policy 
or program under dis- 
cussion 


Written solutions to be 
offered by the group 
Printed materials of 
possible use to the par- 
ticipants 


File of progress reports 
File of problem areas 
List of committees ap- 
pointed 


Materials for recorder 
or secretary 
One or more “straw 


’ 


man”’ solutions to the 
problem 


School policies and pro 
cedures 

4 prepared discussion 
manual or outline that 
utilizes the consultant 


Group Preparation 
Necessary 


Knowledge of the pro 
posed policy and pro- 
gram 

Familiarity with an 
adequate bibliography 
if possible 


None 


None 


Familiarity with an 
adequate bibliography 
on the problem pro- 
vided by the preplan- 
ning group 


Knowledge of school 
policies and _ proce- 
dures 


None 


Expected Outcomes 


A greater understanding of 
the proposed policy or pro- 
gram 
Possible acceptance of an 
established policy or pro- 
gram 


Several methods of opera- 
tion that have proved suc- 
cessful for other persons in 
similar positions 


a) A better informed staff 

5) Problems to be discussed 
by problem - exploration 
or problem -decision-ac- 
tion groups 


A solution to the problem 
that can be recommended 
to proper decision-making 
person or group 


A decision on the basis of 
which action will be taken 


Knowledge of an informa- 
tion area or technique that 
can be used in the work of 
the individual 
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type of discussion group has been identified, and the techniques 
essential to each have been tested through use. Each type has a 
specific purpose that differs from the purpose found in any other 
discussion group. The types are: 


1. The Growth-Maturity Discussion Group 


Purpose: To promote group growth and individual maturity with regard 
to established or suggested policies and programs that affect the group 


ll, The Experience-Exchange Discussion Group 
Purpose: To give persons in similar positions an opportunity to learn 
from one another 


ill. The Springboard Discussion Group 


Purpose: To keep all members of the staff informed and to identify 
problems for future discussion 


IV. The Problem-Exploration Discussion Group 
Purpose: To arrive at a recommendation for the solution of a problem 


V. The Problem-Decision-Action Discussion Group 


Purpose: To weigh possible solutions to a problem and to make a de- 
cision on the basis of which action will be taken 


VI. The Directed-Learning Discussion Group 

Purpose: To explain a technique or information area 

Any school or community discussion group can be identified 
as one of the six types named above. The various types of dis- 
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cussion groups have been listed in order of the amount of active 
leadership direction that is necessary. The leader provides the 
least active direction in Type I and the most in Type VI. In 
the Growth-Maturity Discussion Group, the leader may make a 
short statement concerning the program or policy that is involved, 
but from there on he is the servant of the group. Its questions, 
feelings, and attitudes determine the sequence and course of the 
discussion. In contrast, in the Directed-Learning Discussion 
Group the leader provides a great deal of direction, engineering 
the group to a set of predetermined principles or techniques. For 
example, the members of a Directed-Learning Group cannot 
change a state school code through their discussion; they can 
only make the regulations more meaningful to themselves and 
their fellows by relating them to their own experience. 

Frustration is not a necessary companion to the discussion 
method. Experience has shown that when both leaders and par- 
ticipants are familiar with the type of discussion group structure 
within which they should work, they can and do operate effi- 
ciently. In other words, group members are more efficient when 
they know what they are meeting to discuss and what they hope 
to accomplish. Moreover, they have a constant sense of progress 
and accomplishment that is the antithesis of frustration. 


(To be concluded) 


The Single Salary Standard 


Dorothea Blyler ‘ 


Recently articles have appeared in national 
magazines deploring the low salaries paid the 
teachers of America. It is high time that this 
problem is brought to the attention of the 
public. It cannot be said too often that the 
future of American democracy lies in the 


hands of teachers. It is, therefore, of para- veyed in December, 


mount importance that the financial rewards the same entrance rates as men in all the 
occupations in which they replaced men.? 

An analysis of the equal pay laws in force 
in seven states in July 1946, showed that three 
states (Michigan, Montana, and Washington) 
made no exception to the law, three states 
(Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island) 
did not include women employed in domesti 
service, agriculture, and specified types of 


of this profession be such that people of high 
intellect and character will be attracted to it. 
But teachers must campaign for more than 
higher salaries; they must work for single 
salary schedules for men and women and for 
elementary and secondary teachers. 
There must be a single standard throughout. 
Let us consider the injustice of the dis- 
crepancy of salaries between men and women 
teachers. During the war, industry began to see 
that for the same amount of work, the same 
amount of pay must be given regardless of the 
sex of the worker. Union agreements showed 
that in war plants surveyed in 1944 in three 
midwestern states, out of 80 union agreements 
covering 75,000 women, one half of the con- 
tracts provided for “equal pay” for men and 
women. Studies released in 1946 by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor showed that in airframe 
factories, railroads, steel mills, and shipbuild- 
ing, all plants visited by the Women’s Bureau 
in 1943 had “pay for the job” policies. In 
radio equipment, other electrical products, and 
aircraft engines, 80 per cent of plants visited 
had such a policy — as did 70 per cent of the 
machine-tool factories and foundries, 65 per 
cent of the ammunition plants, and 57 per cent 
of firearms plants surveyed. Other reports 
showed that of 148 plants studied by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, cover- 


school 


nonprofit 
gious, CLC... 


spent on the job. 


*Department Head, Black Hills Teachers College, 





ing war industries as well as consumer-goods 
factories, a little over half in March, 1943, 
paid the same beginning wage rates to men 
and women hired for men’s jobs. In almost 
two thirds of the manufacturing and non- to marry is old-fashioned, although after a 
manufacturing plants in New York State sur- 
1943, women received 


organizations 


Family Responsibilities 

The favorite argument for large salaries for 
men and lower ones for women is that men 
marry and have families to support. True 
enough, but about ninety-nine per cent of men 
marry regardless of salary, and they do it of 
their own free will. Other things being equal, 
why penalize women to pay men for what they 


1 ‘Facts on Women Workers, No. 4, Women’s Bureau of 
Spearfish, S. D. the United States Department of Labor. 


would do anyway? Some men remain single 
from choice and an increasing number of 
women do also. The idea that most single 
women are single because of a lack of a chance 


war there is a surplus of women for a long 
time. However, some women really prefer to 
remain single, but probably more of them 
cannot afford to marry. They may have to 
support and care for aged parents or finance 
the education of younger brothers and sisters 
Fathers — and mothers, too — say proudly, “I 
will never depend on my children for a cent. 
I will live in my own home and pay my own 
way.” This is the boast of men and women in 
the prime of life and the best of health. But 


as educational, reli- when old age comes, this is forgotten. They 


and one statute (Illinois) stated want their children and need them in many 
that the provisions were not applicable where 
differentials are provided by union contract. 

Industry is moving forward in its thinking 
and practice. Yet school administrators and 
boards of education say bluntly that this will 
never happen in the field of education. It isn’t men do not shoulder these responsibilities. 
that it cannot happen, but that it will not 
happen. Various reasons are given for this 
attitude, all of which can be refuted by con- 
sidering three things: (1) family responsibili- 
ties, (2) provision for old age, and (3) time 


ways. And in the great majority of cases it is 
the daughters who respond with money and 
personal attention. These are given ungrudg- 
ingly, but the main burden is theirs. They are 
supporting families. I do not wish to infer that 


Some do, but too many of them marry and 
pass these responsibilities on to sisters who 
assume them without adequate financial ability 
One has only to look over one’s circle of 
acquaintances to see how of these 
women there are. Also, some are actual heads 
of families in that they are widows with 
children. During the aftermath of the war, 
aren’t there likely to be many of these? 


many 


Provision for Old Age 
What of the old age of women teachers — 
or women workers of any profession or voca- 
tion, for this problem is not confined to the 
teaching profession. Every child of a married 
man is a certain amount of old-age insurance. 


(Concluded on page 98) 
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The new classroom building as seen from the playground. The outdoor classrooms are inside the high wood partitions. 


Modern Indoors and Out — 





The Fairfax School Addition 


Robert U. Ricklefs* and John Lyon Reid, A.ILA.” 


The design of the primary classroom wing 
of the Fairfax Elementary School embodies 
features which were developed in answer to 
the special problems presented by the site, the 
local climate, and the teaching program 
building is 


The existing school 


mately 


approxi- 
24 years old and is nearing the end 
useful life; it meet the 
structural standards of California’s Field Act, 
and its provisions for the educational program 
terms of today’s requirements. 
Any new construction on the same site must 
be designed to relate to the future construc- 
tion which will replace the old building. The 
site is small, irregular both in shape and in 
ground levels. There is a lumber yard across 
the street from the portion of the site which 
is the logical location for the new building 


of its does not 


are lacking 


This was the only available site in the area, 
and the design of this building capitalizes on 
the limitations of the site. The climate in 
Fairfax is such that sunlight is welcome dur- 
ing most of the school year. In a time of 
excessive building costs, it was desirable to 
exercise the most rigid economy without the 
sacrifice of quality in the facilities 

What happened next? The answer to the 
problem of the small site was found by enter- 
ng into an agreement with the city of Fairfax 
for the use for a long period of time of city 


*District Superintendent 


*Firm of Bamberger and Reid Architect San Fra 


property which adjoins the site. This extra 
playground space while not ample, will permit 
the site to handle the additional children. 
The new construction consists of four class- 
All these rooms are designed for the 
primary grades and one room serves as a 
kindergarten until additional kindergarten 
rooms can be provided in a future building 


rooms 


program. Two of the classrooms have their 
own private toilets and walk-in storage space. 
The new building also has a teachers’ study 
and workroom as well as the usual toilet facil- 
ities for children 

An important requirement was the provision 
of outdoor class space for each room: these 


outdoor areas wanted to be on the south side 





One of the primary outdoor classrooms in use. 
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A primary classroom showing the arrangement of the full windows at the left and the half windows 
at the right. The classroom partitions are plywood, the ceiling is covered with acoustical materials, and 
the floor is a quiet linoleum. 


A typical outdoor classroom, Fairfax School, Fairfax, California. — Bamberger & Reid, Architects, 
San Francisco, California. (Photos by Roger Sturtevant) 
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A close-up view of the full length windows 


and the work table adjoining. 


of the building so that they would receive a 
maximum of continuous sunshine for year 
round use. This unusual feature led to several 
innovations in the design: 

1. The building was located on the northern 
boundary of the site overlooking the lumber 
yard. To shut out the distractions of the 
lumber yard and street, the sill of the north 
windows is 6 ft. high. This permits the loca- 
tion of chalkboards and pinning boards on the 
north wall. The brightness contrast between sky 
ind chalkboard is effectively alleviated by the 
use of glare-reducing glass in the lower pane 

?, The south wall of the classrooms is 
mostly glass to permit supervision of the out 
door classrooms and to receive a maximum 
of warm light from the south. The usual open 
corridor at the south wall of the building 
(long a feature of California classrooms) here 
serves a threefold purpose: (1) The roof over 
hang is related to the window sill height and 
1S proportioned to intercept the rays of the 
sun and prevent them from entering the class 
room. (2) This corridor roof cover provides 
a covered work area for the outdoor class- 
room. (3) It is also used as a circulation area 
for traffic. 

The usual corridor represents considerable 
capital contributing 
directly to the teaching program. Here this 


outlay costs without 


area becomes a part of the teaching space 
and is used as such. In ihese primary rooms 
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The new classroom wing is connected with the old building by means 
of a passage covered with an aluminum roof. 


there is a minimum of traffic between rooms 
and this traffic has not been found to be 
distracting to the children although it is in 
full view. In this design the outdoor ¢lass- 
room and the indoor classroom .become one 
closely integrated teaching area. The work 
area and work counter are along the south 
wall, permitting the close relation of the 
indoor and outdoor work activity 

3. The south windows over this covered 
work-activity area are protected from the 
direct light of the sun by aluminum louvers 
which are quite large in size. The cap sheet 
of the roofing material is aluminum coated 
which increases the amount of light through 
these upper south windows. A check on light 
intensities indicates approximately 60 foot- 
candles at points 4 ft. from the north wall 
and 4 ft. from the south wall and 50 foot- 
candles in the center of the room. Readings 
were taken on bright, hazy, overcast days. 


Planned for Complete Building 

The south enclosing fence of each outdoor 
classroom is approximately 5 ft. high to shut 
out the view of the older children whose 
playground is immediately adjoining. There 
are separate storage cubicles for each of the 
outdoor classrooms. The primary playground 
is at lower level of the site and is reached 
by a ramp at the west end of the building 
next to the toilet rooms. These toilet rooms 
are located for convenience to this play area 
There is a temporary aluminum canopy at the 
east end which connects the new primary wing 
to the old building. When the existing old 
building is replaced by future construction 
this future wing will be a two-story, nine class 
room building running in a north-south direc 
tion, with a cafeteria at the south end. 

The size of these new rooms is 30 by 32 ft 
Construction consists of light steel columns 
and beams in the north and south walls of 
the classrooms, supporting steel joists span- 
ning the width of the building. The south wall 
under the windows is concrete, 30 in. high, 
which increases the resistance of the columns 
to lateral forces. All interior partitions and 


walls are 3g in. plywood and the ceiling is 
12 by 12 in. perforated acoustical tile, % in 
thick. Windows are steel sash. The floor is a 
4 in. concrete slab on fill with asphalt tile 
finish floor. Radiant heating is by means of 
soft copper tubing installed in the concrete 
slab floor. Independent temperature control 
of each room is provided 


Costs Low-Quality High 

The cost of this school is worthy of 
comment. The present high cost of construc 
tion challenges designers of schools to exercise 
ingenuity in devising construction systems that 
will represent the best possible investment of 
funds. In most cases it is undesirable to omit 
needed educational facilities or to compromise 
on standards of 
achieve economy. In the case of the Fairfax 
Elementary School Primary Wing, the attempt 
was made to devise the simplest possible 


daylighting or space to 


methods of construction by standardization of 
dimensions, uniformity of structural members 
and the greatest simplicity in detailing. This 
attempt resulted in a low cost, considering the 
quality of the work and materials, and con- 
sidering also the irregularity of the ground 
which, sloping a vertical distance of approxi 
mately 14 ft. in the length of the building 
required much more concrete in footings and 
foundation walls than if built on flat ground 
Che cost of the work when bids were opened 
in September, 1947, was $10.74 per square 
foot. This figure was computed by allowing 
the full area for enclosed spaces and one halt 
the area of the covered activity area and out 
door storage cubicles. This also included 
program clocks, wiring and conduit for public- 
address system, complete electric light in 
stallation, insulation in the ceiling. The cost 
of constructing the outdoor classrooms is 
included in the above square foot cost 

It is a_ pleasure to 
intelligent criticism and helpful suggestions 
offered by Principal Homer S. Sisk and the 
teachers who shared in the planning. Their 
contributions are incorporated into the build- 
ing with resulting improvements 
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of The Mary Mcleod Bethune School, Phoenix, Arizona, harmonizes beautifully with the low homes which 
ruc- surround it. —Lescher and Mahoney, Architects, Phoenix, Arizona. 
cise 

hat 
| ot 
< Phoenix, Arizona, Builds a C ity C 
sie 10en1x, Arizona, builds a Community Center 
to 

lax ~ * 
mpt Donald E. Tope 

ible 

1 ol 
ers Mary McLeod Bethune School was designed 
This to accommodate a rapidly growing area in » . 
the southwest Phoenix—an area populated by 
-on- Negroes without community facilities of any 

ind kind 

oxi \ large tract of land had been acquired by 
ling the County Board of Supervisors and dedicated 

nd for park purposes. No improvements had been 
and made on this tract due to lack of funds. The 
ned site offered the best location for a school as 
lare well as a park, and the board of supervisors 
ving was agreeable to the sale of a part of this 
halt land to the school district. Favorable action 
out was taken to develop a combined school and 
ided park area 
blic- With this community planning as a back 
in ground, an elementary school was planned as 
cost i community center. The general requirements 
s is for such a school were set forth as follows: 
1. The school must house approximately 

the 500 elementary pupils in grades kindergarten 

ions to eighth 

the 2. The school should include facilities for 
heir shopwork, homemaking, music, art, a library 
uild- in auditorium, and a lunchroom Auditorium stage, Mary Mcleod Bethune School, Phoenix, Arizona. 


*Superintendent of Schools, Phoenix, Ariz Low trucks for storing chairs are placed underneath the stage. 
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THE MARY McLEOD BETHUNE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Exterior walls — Common brick 
Roojs Steel trusses, asbestos shingles 
Windows Steel, commercial projected 
Insulation of ceilings 4-in. rock wool 
Corridor floors — asphalt tile 
Classroom floors asphalt tile over cement 
Auditorium floor asphalt tile 
Ceilings Acoustic-celotex 
Toilet room floors -— Terrazzo; dadoes, terrazzo 
Heating Gas-fired unit heaters 
Lighting fluorescent fixtures 
Clocks Program type with bell signals 
Fire alarm Electric 
Public address and radio Outlets in all classrooms and 


auditorium 





3. The rooms housing these special facilities 
must be readily accessible to the public. It 
was thought desirable to have these rooms 
individually heated and opening directly to 
the outside. Economy and accessibility were 
important considerations. 

4. A single story building was desirable 
with the park area at the rear used as the 
school playground. 

5. Classrooms should provide ample cup- 
boards, shelving and storage space and also 
work space as an integral part of the room 

Royal W. Lescher, of Phoenix, Ariz., was 
the architect chosen to design this building 
He worked closely with the administrative 
and supervisory staff in planning classrooms 
and each special facility. In carrying out the 
listed requirements several distinguishing 
features were incorporated. Each room opens 
onto an arched passageway running around 
the inside patio. The rooms are heated 
individually, using unit gas heaters suspended 
from the ceiling and thermostatically con- 
trolled. Asphalt tile was used as flooring and 
the ceilings were covered with acoustical 
board. 

The stage is reversible with an opening 
onto the large patio by means of folding- 
type steel doors and usable for large outdoor 
programs. The shop and music rooms were 
placed at the rear of the building, thus elim- 
inating the noise factor. The shop and art 
rooms were so placed that a combined area 
for craftwork could be used alternately. The 


A corner of the art room. 
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A typical unit kitchen and part of the cupboard space, 
homemaking room. 


latest unit-kitchen type equipment was placed 
in the homemaking room. This room aiso in- 
cludes a laundry unit, a “personal appear- 
corner, large wardrobes, and an all- 
purpose room for furniture arrangement and 
general housekeeping practice. 

The building has an area of 35,850 square 


ance 


feet and was erected at a cost of $405,000. 
Plans are under way to utilize this school 
as a community center. Already a summer 
recreation program is operating and the library 
is open several hours a week. Residents of 
the area will be encouraged to use their school 
center after school and throughout the year. 


Making School Buildings Safe 


George B. Martin’ 


An earthquake of high intensity occurred in 
the Long Beach area of California on March 10, 
1933, which damaged or destroyed millions of 
worth of property, including a large 
number of school buildings. People were shocked 
when they realized that these school buildings 
were among those most seriously damaged; they 
were vitally concerned by the fact that had the 
earthquake come during school hours, thousands 
of school children would have been injured or 
killed. 

The California State Legislature was in session 
at the time and immediately passed a bill regu- 
lating the construction of school buildings in 
order that they might better withstand earthquake 
shock. This law, commonly known as the “Field 
Bill” or “Earthquake Law,” has now been in 
operation for over 14 years. 

California is the only state in the Union which 
has a law regulating the construction of public 
buildings to withstand earthquake shock. Only 


dollars’ 


‘The writer is author of the unpublished doctor’s thesis, 
The Operation of 
Construction of 
quake 


the California Law Regulating the 
School Buildings to Withstand Earth- 


Shock. University of California, Berkeley, 1944 





two other similar laws are in existence — one in 


Japan and the other in Italy. 


The California Earthquake Law 

In the past one hundred years at least eighty 
destructive earthquakes have been recorded in 
California. Engineers and seismologists generally 
agree that no prediction is possible with respect 
to the incidence of earthquakes. Quakes can and 
do occur in areas without previous earthquake 
history; damage can and does occur at consider- 
able distance from the epicenter, sometimes by as 
much as twenty-five or more miles. 

Drastic and immediate steps were taken in 
California following the Long Beach quake. Many 
districts condemned whole schools or separate 
buildings and closed others temporarily for repairs 
and rehabilitation. 

Popular opinion demanded immediate legisla- 
tive action, and within thirty days of the catas- 
trophe the California legislature enacted two 
measures. One, the Riley Act,? prescribed mini- 
mum horizontal forces for both wind and earth- 
1933 


2California State Legislature, Statutes of 
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quake for virtually all buildings (except farm 
structures) within cities and buildings outside 
city limits to be used only for one- or two-family 
dwellings or which were not intended for human 
occupancy. During the first two years, 1933 to 
1935, the Riley Act set the standard for resistance 
to horizontal forces at either 2 per cent of the total 
vertical load or twenty pounds per square foot 
of exposed surface, whichever was the greater. In 
1935 the second part of the standard was reduced 
to twenty pounds per square foot of exposed sur- 
face of every portion of the building more than 
60 feet in height, and fifteen pounds per square 
foot for every portion of the building 60 feet or 
less in height. 

The second act was the Field Act,’ which pro- 
vided for the administration of the Riley Act 
as it applied to school buildings and placed re- 
sponsibility for assuring safe design and construc- 
tion of the public schools of the state upon the 
State Division of Architecture. The Field Act as 
originally enacted required all school districts 
contemplating new construction or reconstruction 
or alterations, the estimated cost of which was 
over $1,000, to submit plans and specifications to 
the Division for approval. This was amended in 
1935 to require that only those plans must be 
submitted for work whose estimated cost was 
greater than $4,000. 


Inspection of Existing School Plants 

One of the provisions of the Field Bill author- 
ized the State Division of Architecture to examine 
existing buildings in any district of the 
state upon the request of the trustees or directors 
of the district, or 10 per cent of the parents 
having pupils enrolled therein. 

Upon receiving such a request, an engineer of 
the Division would visit the district, make the 
requested inspection, and submit a report on the 
structure, or ability of the units inspected to 
withstand earthquake shock, and also the hazards 
which might arise due to fire caused by a quake 

Invariably inspections revealed poorly placed 
and tied masonry, the construction of exterior 
walls without consideration for horizontal loads; 
in about 50 per cent of the cases the roofs were 
found to be hazardous with vertical 
loads. 

In view of the public sentiment which existed 
at the time the Field Bill was passed, it is sur- 
prising to find that only 8 per cent of the ele- 
mentary and about 25 per cent of the secondary 
school districts in California have had plant in- 
spections made by the Division of Architecture. 
While only one in ten of the districts were in- 
spected these districts contained about 35 per cent 
of the pupils in average daily attendance in the 
State, 


school 


respect to 


The Rehabilitation Program 

The study of the work of rehabilitating school 
buildings in California is confined to the work 
falling within the jurisdiction of the State Divi- 
sion of Architecture. This includes all reconstruc- 
tion of existing buildings and temporary con- 
struction the estimated cost of which during the 
first two years of operation of the Field Bill was 
$1,000 or more, and for the period since 1935 was 
$4,000 or more. 

Most of the work completed under reconstruc- 
tion may be charged to the effect of the Field 
Bill. The early applications for temporary struc- 
tures, and this includes the majority, may also 
be considered a result of the passage of the 
law. Alterations and additions are more difficult 


to attribute to any specific cause, although much 
(Concluded on page 77) 


*California State 
59, as amended 
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In Pittsburg, Kansas — 


The G loom of 





“Light! Nature’s resplendent robe; without 
whose vesting beauty all were wrapt in 
gloom - Thomson 

When James Thomson, the Scottish poet, 
wrote those lines in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, of course he was not thinking about 
schoolrooms in the middle twentieth century 
No one even a few years ago could dare 
dream of the modern magic that would soon 
be brought about in school situations by the 
development and installation of fluorescent 
lighting 

The gloom caused by illumination ot 
inferior quality, and which has been too long 
a part of the “school atmosphere” in a 
majority of educational institutions can be 
eliminated and is being eliminated in some 
schools. Pittsburg. Kans., a city of 24,000 
population is one of the first cities in the 
United States of comparable size to accomplish 
a relighting of all schools in the city 

The enthusiasm of those who have done 
a job of school relighting can be understood 
by others only when they themselves witness 
a modern installation. One who becomes suffi 
ciently interested in relighting to observe a 
modern installation, will understand the typical 


comment heard in Pittsburg, “How did we 


ever get along without them?” 


*Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Antiquated Lighting Dispelled 


Lowell A. Small* 


Our modernization program, almost com- 
pleted, insures a maintained minimum level 
of over 30 foot-candles of illumination in all 
classrooms, 60 foot-candles in study rooms, 
and more than 100 foot-candles in certain 
areas where close work is done; e.g., the 
typesetting tables, the print shop, and the 
machines in the shops. Our high-intensity, 
glareless, and shadowless illumination is such 
a refreshing contrast to the old gloom, that 
we hope pupils and teachers in many other 
cities will eventually be profiting as are we 
from modernized lighting 

When I came to Pittsburg as superintendent 
in 1944, it was evident that one of the needs 
here, as in many localities, was better illum- 
ination throughout the 167 classrooms in 11 
schools. The board of education was aware 
of the need for improved lighting 

Two conditions, aside from the scarcity 
of materials and equipment during the war 
years, seemed to stop the consideration of 
improved lighting. First, we were aware of 
the fact that Pittsburg tax levies for school 
operating costs had been forced to the maxi- 
mum rate allowed by the Kansas school laws 
We realized that nothing short of an un- 
expected miracle in school finance legislation 
could make the purchase of new light fixtures 
possible. Even the slow process of doing a 


few rooms each year was impossible under the 
operating budget. Second, in most of the 
buildings, including our best, it seemed im- 
possible to pull larger wires through the one 
half inch conduits solidly embedded in 
concrete to handle the additional current load 
inherent in additional lighting fixtures. Most 
of the old wiring was greatly overloaded. 

A true friend to the schools was found 
when Carl Liebig, resident commercial 
engineer for the Kansas Gas and Electric 
Company, was consulted. Mr. Liebig’s com- 
pany soon sent him to study for two weeks at 
the General Electric’s Nela Park, Cleveland. 
When Mr. Liebig returned, he approached 
our problem from the long-range viewpoint 
with little thought or hope of quick results 
for he was aware of the problems involved 

But all of that was in early 1947, and 
events after that moved much more rapidly 
than we had thought possible because the 
board of education had become _ intensely 
interested and were eager for results. When 
we learned that we could obtain entirely new 
synthetic covered wires of sufficiently small 
diameter to permit the additional circuits to 
be pulled through existing conduits, spirits 
quickened 

Further encouragement came with the an- 
nouncement from the Kansas Gas and Electric 





The library in the Senior High School, Pittsburg, Kansas, has continuous rows of fluorescent light 
fixtures which provide even, glareless illumination. 
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the classroom, which faces south, would have been too dark for study 
sely during the sunny hours. 
hen 
new Company of a reduction in rates that would ings, installing outlets and switches, and 
nall llow an increase of about 70 per cent in hanging lighting units. Pupils and teachers 
; to electrical consumption without an increase in were astonished to return to school in Septem- 
irits electric bills. It was estimated roughly that ber to be greeted in all of our 167 classrooms 


we could install modern lighting and probably 
an- not have light bills much larger than they had 
under the old rate for our antiquated 
The only problem left was that of 
and we knew 


tric been 
lighting. 
finding the 
that the cost of new wiring and fixtures would 
be a large item — finally estimated at $75,000 
by Mr. Liebig. 

With understandable trepidation the board 
of education made the decision to submit the 
issue to the voters in the form of a bond 
issue. People just didn’t spend that kind of 
money for lights in schools when the present 
voters had attended board 
iccepted the challenge of 
public with the proposed plans and began to 
lav the facts and figures before them 


necessary money, 


school, so the 
acquainting the 


A series of handbills designed in the board 
office and produced in the printing department 
of the distributed 


elementary 


senior high school were 


to house over the 
their 


house city by 


pupils, working in own neighborhoods 
section 
Club and 


Commerce 


divided SO no 
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‘ut with territories 


would be Lions 


the Junior bought 
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dvertising space in the daily newspapers and 


turned it over to me to supply the facts 
s I saw them. Every one of the six members 
f the board of education appeared betore 

P.T.A. and other groups to explain our 

roject. The voters gave the bonds more 

in three to one approval on April 1, 194 


election and the 


date of the 
school on pepte 


Between the 
pening of mber 8, we had 


busy time drawing specifications 


rewiring build 


awarding contracts, 


for bids 





advertising 


with opportunities for unclouded vision. Im- 
mediate enthusiasm ran high, but it was only 
after the new lights had been used for a time 
that full appreciation for their 
developed 

Although learning is generally 
first of all a job for the 
children of Pittsburg. as in most communities 
had really attended school under light 


value 


regarded as 


eyes, the school 


never 
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conditions favorable to study and sight con- 
servation. The cheerful atmosphere of our 
classrooms today, even on dark, winter days, 
is far different from the one the board of 
education members found for themselves one 
Sunday afternoon more than a year ago when, 
with a light meter in the hands of the pres- 
ident, Gedrge Nettels, they toured the build- 
ings of the city with the superintendent and 
found light in some instances as low as one 
foot-candle in areas where pupils were re- 
quired to study. 

We cannot prove statistically how much 
damage has been done to vision in the past 
by faulty schoolroom lighting. We do know 
that the regular examinations in the health 
department, using the telebinocular, 
much greater number of sight deficiencies than 
we wish were true. We can only theorize 
on the prevalence among the adult population 
of our land of eye defects attributable to the 
kind of lighting we used to have in Pittsburg 
First, our present 
lighting system gives us high enough intensity 
for “easy without strain and fatigue 
diffused light without glare 
material 
“atmosphere,” 


show a 


Of these two we are certain: 


seeing” 
Second, the 
and excessive 
in the improvement of 
and student behavior. Since our pupils like it 
and our teachers like it, we can only conclude 
that we are doing better work and more of it 
new cheerful surroundings. It is not 
point out also that the voters 
who pay the bill, have expressed appreciation 


even 
contrasts is a factor 


morale 


in our 
amiss here 


for the new lights as a result of having seen 
them at open house meetings during Amer- 
ican Education Week. 

To obtain the quality and quantity of light 
we wanted, we installed 329 four-lamp 40 watt 
semidirect 
40 watt 


fluorescent units, 1330 two-lamp 
semidirect units, and 90 and 
three-lamp industrial units in classrooms. The 
included _no-blink 


two- 


specincations Starters 
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There are practically no shadows in this sixth grade classroom of 
the Washington School, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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selected to eliminate the distraction in the 
classroom that would occasionally be found 
after the tubes had grown old in service. Most 
rooms were equipped with two continuous 
rows of the new, improved Grenadier fixtures 
parallel with the outside windows and switched 
separately so the inside row may be burned 
much of the time without burning the row 
next to the windows. 

Through careful supervision and the co- 
operation of our suppliers the costs were held 
to $36,000 for fixtures and $22,000 for in- 
stallations and wiring on the original contracts 
covering all classrooms. Contracts have re- 
cently been awarded for approximately 300 
additional fixtures at a cost of $6,500, in- 
stalled, to complete the program by lighting 
corridors, stair wells, dressing rooms, and 
other locations. By the time this story is in 
print we will be well along on the installation 
necessary to complete the entire program of 
completely relighting all areas in the Pittsburg 
schools. It is probable that the balance of 
funds on hand will be used later in the in- 
stallation of germicidal lamps 

A redecoration program to provide high light 
reflectivity is under way. Ceilings with low 
reflectivity were immediately painted to give 
85 per cent or more reflection. Pastel colors 
are being used on walls to increase light re- 
flection and made rooms cheerful. The drab 


buff color of yesterday is no longer to be seen 
in Pittsburg. 

Every community, to be sure, will face 
some problems in a contemplated moderniza- 
tion program. Certain elements that made im- 
provements possible in Pittsburg, however, 
exist in almost every city. Probably the great- 
est factor in affecting a program is a realiza- 
tion of need. Realization of need will soon 
develop into enthusiasm for accomplishment 
if someone concerned will but take time to 
witness firsthand a modern lighting system 
in use. 

I do not know that every city of 24,000 
population can duplicate our program at one 
time, but this I do believe —it is surprising 
what can be accomplished when school officials 
are convinced of the need for improved light- 
ing. I further believe wholeheartedly that 
everything accomplished toward the end of 
adequate and good quality lighting is of in- 
estimable benefit to our children, who must 
attend school under the physical conditions 
we provide. 

The immediate effect of good lighting on 
pupil attitude, behavior, and accomplishment 
is being observed now. Only in the future 
years can we appraise the sight conservation 
and health benefits which we sincerely be- 
lieve are accruing to our pupils today under 
improved lighting. 





Encouraging School People to 
Observe, Think, and Suggest 


Benjamin Klager* 


Based upon the principle, that, “people want 
to have something to say about matters which 
effect their welfare,’ the Bay City public 
schools have developed a suggestion system 
In this plan employees, students, and school 
patrons are encouraged to make suggestions 
to the administrative and supervisory staff 
for the improvement of the general school 
program and the welfare of pupils. 

The plan has been in operation more than 
a year and a half and was started following 
a careful explanation of purposes and objec- 
tives. All suggestions are made in written form 
and carry the name of the person making the 
suggestion. Suggestion forms and boxes to re- 
ceive the suggestions have been placed in each 
building and are readily available to school 
employees and pupils. Suitable posters calling 
attention to the suggestion plan are placed on 
the bulletin boards of each building. 

All suggestions from employees are presented 
to the superintendent of schools for review 
and are referred by him to the person in 
charge of the particular activity mentioned in 
the suggestion. 

The person making the suggestion is in- 
formed regarding the referral and the action 
resulting from the suggestion. There is no 
system of monetary rewards commonly found 
in industrial organizations. However, proper 


*Bay City, Mich 


recognition is given to persons making worth- 
while suggestions. 

For school patrons and parents the sugges 
tion form is printed in the parents edition of 
the School Messenger which is sent to the 
homes of all school children four times each 
year. In this manner parents are urged to ask 
questions about the school and to make sug- 
gestions. The method for handling suggestions 
and questions from parents is the same as that 
followed for school employees. 

The suggestion box and forms are also avail- 
able to pupils in each building. As an addi- 
tional means of obtaining student opinion a 
special assembly is called for high school 
seniors. At this assembly and as a part of 
the guidance program the time is devoted to 
the subject, “What Is Expected of the High 
School Graduate in the World of Work.” 
During this assembly program a questionnaire 
and suggestion form is presented to all high 
school seniors, and they are requested to men- 
tion the school activity which they considered 
most worth while in their school career. They 
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Most of us have had three kinds of 
teachers: those whom we forget, those 
whom we forgive, and those whom we 
remember. — Lewis H. Chrisman. 
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are also asked to name the activity or subject 
which they consider least worth while. Op- 
portunities are given for suggestions and gen- 
eral comments. 

Signatures of students are not required on 
the suggestion forms. During the period that 
the suggestion plan has been in operation up- 
wards of 150 suggestions have been received 
relating to 120 different subjects or items. All 
of the suggestions were constructive in na- 
ture and none of them could be considered 
facetious. 

Teachers and employees presented the larg- 
est number of suggestions, while the next 
largest number was received from students. 

As a result of the suggestions received the 
administrative and supervisory staff has be- 
come acquainted with certain problems which 
might not have come to their attention other- 
wise. In consequence opportunity was afforded 
to explain certain school policies and condi- 
tions to individuals who were particularly con- 
cerned about them. 

The feeling of “belonging” appears to be 
strengthened on the part of school employees 
and pupils. 

Sharing responsibility has tended to increase 
the willingness to assume responsibility. 

The plan offers an opportunity for indi- 
viduals to present real or supposed grievance 
Many constructive suggestions are made for 
improving the welfare of the schools that could 
not be made otherwise 

[The form for making suggestions reads: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRESS 
Bay City Public Schools 


I believe that we can accomplish the following 
I z i 
Th iggestion applic 
School Departmer R 

Relates to Salety 

Waste 

Housekeeping 

Supplies and equipment 


Working conditions 
Pupil relations 
Parent relations 
Employee relations 
Administration 
Supervision 
Instructional program 


Signature 


All recommendations are acknowledged in 
a letter as follows: 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
Dear Co-worker 
Your suggestion relating to 
at . School reached this office on 
and has been referred to 
We shall endeavor to correct or improve the situation 
outlined and we shall be pleased to have you discuss 
this matter with the person named above 
Thanking you, I remain 
Sincerely 


Benjamin Klager, Supt. 
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It's a Jeep for — 





Quick Snow Removal and 


Efficient Grass Cutting Frederick W. Hill’ 


School board members and school officials, 
harassed by the problem of snow removal 
after heavy midwinter storms, are faced with 
the need of providing additional man power 
for long and arduous hours of snow shoveling 
at the same time that storm conditions make 
necessary an unusual amount of furnace tend- 
ing to provide extra heat. They may well take 
an example from “G. I. Joe” and turn to the 
jeep for a solution of their problems. 

This versatile little vehicle proved under 
combat conditions all over the world that it 
could continue to operate under extreme diffi- 
culties of terrain, weather, and overload con- 
ditions. This versatility is very useful and can 
be given a wide host of civilian applications. 
[he writer has utilized the jeep with particu- 
larly good results during the heavy snow- 
storms which paralyzed New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania in January, 1948. 
When fitted with a small, six-foot snow blade, 
the jeep can be used to clear sidewalks, 
drives, and service entrances of schools in a 
very effective manner. With chains fitted to 
ill four wheels and using four-wheel drive, 
and with the blade set at a 45-deg. angle, the 
jeep can buck its way through thirty-inch 
snowdrifts with ease, and will clear a side- 
walk in one pass. Its power is sufficient to 
permit the jeep to maintain traction with 
snow piled in drifts as high as the top of the 
radiator grille. The vehicle’s ground pressure 
is sufficiently light to enable it to be driven 
over lawns, up over curbs and even up and 
down stone steps in front of buildings without 
causing damage, wherever such type of opera- 
tion is required or advantageous in expediting 
the job of snow removal. An average speed of 
five to ten miles per hour can be maintained 
without difficulty, and when this is compared 
with the average shoveling rate of two men 
on a five-foot sidewalk, it is immediately ap- 
parent that the jeep will take care of snow- 
falls with remarkable savings in time and 
labor costs. 


An Adaptable Tool 

By experiment, the writer has found that 
it is best to equip the jeep with a snow blade 
of the automatic self-tripping type, preferably 
of the spring return type so that in the event 
any heaving of pavement blocks has occurred, 
no damage is done to the equipment if the 
blade happens to strike the edge of such lifted 
sections of walk. In such cases, the blade 
merely trips, dumps its snow load, and passes 
over the obstruction. In addition, many school 
grounds are cluttered with gas service pipes, 
water shut-off caps, and other types of utility 
connections which are likely to project an 
inch or two above sidewalk level or ground 


Secretary of the Board of School Directors, Abington 
Township School District, Abington, Pa 
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The snow removal is prompt and complete. 


level immediately adjacent to the walk. Here 
the self-tripping feature saves costly repairs 
and permits speedy operation. A blade fitted 
with some sort of ground roller or sled footing 
is best, and should be adjusted to within 
about one inch of the normal surface level. In 
actual use, irregularities in walks and drive- 
ways will be such that a setting of about one 
inch would permit clearance of the usual 
irregularities. For black-top roadways and 
walks with a high central crown for drainage, 
a setting of about two inches and a half may 
be desirable. Since the prime requisite of all 
snow fighting is the quick breaking through 
of safe pathways for pedestrian and vehicle 
traffic, it is highly desirable that the jeep 
be operated almost as soon as snow has 
ceased falling wherever practicable. If snow 
removal work can be commenced before the 
snow has started to pack, it is not necessary 
to set the plough closer than one inch to the 
ground. Usually the first morning’s sun will 
take care of the final inch unless the tempera- 
ture conditions are unusually severe. More- 
over, a slight coating of snow tends to prevent 
sheet ice from forming in the event of sleet 
and hail storms and, in the writer’s opinion, 
it is safer for pedestrians to leave a slight 
covering of snow on the walk than to hazard 
glare ice which may result where melted 
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snow runs over a clear walk and then freezes 
quickly. 

The writer estimates that even an inexperi- 
enced operator can soon learn to clear walks 
at the rate of approximately eight to ten feet 
per minute. Compared with the usual hand 
operation, this is extremely effective. Where 
walks are level and the snowfall is not in 
excess of 15 inches, speeds as high as 20 miles 
an hour are possible. 

The use of a blade not in excess of six feet 
in width is recommended because it will fit 
most walks and will provide a double pedes- 
trian lane in one pass or traverse of the 
machine. In addition, the narrow blade permits 
the jeep to be driven through gates and rail- 
ings and up to the steps and front doors of 
buildings with but little difficulty. After the 
jeep has broken through, it is a very easy 
matter for the custodian to clean up the 
minor deposits on stairs and around shrubbery, 
etc., where jeep operation is not practical. 
Moreover, because the jeep is faster and easier 
to handle, it will clear more snow than a 
heavier truck fitted with an eight- or ten-foot 
blade. 

The maneuverability of the vehicle is espe- 
cially useful where, as in many districts, the 
various school buildings are located several 
miles from each other. In the writer’s own 
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experience, twelve schools are situated in such 
locations that it requires about ten miles of 
road travel to cover the distance between 
them. After the recent storm, one man as- 
signed to the jeep, was able to clean walks 
and break roadways at all buildings within one 
working day. Initial clearings were made at 
all pupil bus-loading stations and on all public 
walks traversing school property in front of 
the buildings of the main high school campus. 
After the high school walks were cleared, the 
junior high school walks were cleared. The 
schedule provides for the clearing of the walks 
of the schools built in the more conjested 
areas of population first. The operator clears 
the walks and service roadways, jacks up his 
plough by means of a hydraulic jack fitted to 
the floor and pumped by hand, and then pro- 
ceeds to the next school where he turns a 
valve, allows the plough to drop and proceeds 
with the work of snow clearing. Undoubtedly 
an electric-hydraulic pump could be installed, 
but the writer has found that a hand operated 
hydraulic elevating mechanism is very satis- 
factory and its use is not too tiresome for 
the operator 


Caring for School Lawns 

In addition to its usefulness in snow clear- 
ance work, the jeep is especially valuable in 
messenger service, in hauling materials and 
personnel, in providing power for many main- 
tenance jobs, and is especially valuable in 
mowing lawns. To take care of some 43 acres 
of lawn located on ten different school plots, 
it was formerly necessary for this District to 
utilize several mechanized lawn mowers, fitted 
with triple gangs and a seat for the rider- 
operator. In addition, it was necessary for a 
truck and trailer to be assigned to the mow- 
ing squad and after each school lawn was 
mowed, the motor-mower units had to be 
disassembled, hauled up the trailer on planks, 
and carted to the next school where the 
mower was unloaded, reassembled, and mowing 
operation commenced. 

In our District, it was decided that the jeep 
could be used to pull triple gang mowers of 
the large estate type fitted with pneumatic 
tires and a hydraulic device for lifting the 
mowers from the ground as soon as mowing 
operation is completed. This hydraulic elevat 
ing mechanism is fitted with two rubber 
tired wheels and can be purchased commer- 
cially from several lawn mowing equipment 
manufacturers 

The jeep has ample power to haul up to five 
gang mowers and especially in four-wheel 
drive, it will traverse terraces and slopes of 
15 deg. to 20 deg. with but little difficulty. 
It does not harm lawns and its ground pres- 
sure is such that it can be used even after 
moderate rains with no damage to turf. The 
equipment turns in a sufficiently small circle 
to make its operation on small plots of ground 
which are planted with landscaped flower 
beds of shrubbery practical. It can be used 
wherever there is a sufficient clear space equal 
to the over-all width of the number of mowers 
used. The writer believes it best to use three 
heavy duty gang mowers and to operate in 








Driveways as well as walkways 
are kept clean. 


four-wheel drive under most conditions. Here 
again the traction qualities of the jeep are 
particularly useful since it is possible to drive 
over sidewalks, up and down curbings and in 
or out of newly sodded areas without difficulty. 
Red flags should be fitted at the outside ends 
of the mowers in order to permit operation on 
the highways between buildings. One man can 
take care of all mowing required at 10 or 12 
schools with up to a maximum of about 50 
acres of mowed area or lawn, during the entire 
summer season. The jeep and gang mower 
units can do the work of two toe four walk 
or riding type power gang mowers and the 
operational life of the more heavily con- 
structed heavy duty units should be greatly 
in excess of that of the usual type 


A Genuine Economy 

Average gas mileage for lawn mowing and 
snow removal operations has been approxi- 
mately 15 miles per gallon, using the civilian 
jeep. The military jeep is fitted with a differ- 
ent carburetor and its mileage is somewhat 
less 

For schools having use for its versatile 
abilities, the jeep is an excellent investment 
which will repay its cost in time and labor 
savings within a very short period of time. 
Where school officials face public demands 
for immediate road and sidewalk clearance 
after heavy snows, it is an invaluable tool 
When custodial and maintenance men are 
faced with simultaneous demands for more 
heat and arduous snow shoveling, decline in 
labor morale and increased personnel turnover 
is quite common. In such cases school em- 
ployees heartily welcome the coming of the 
jeep As one of our custodians, who had just 


half hours of backbreaking 


spent two and 
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labor in clearing a section of the sidewalk, 
upon seeing a jeep do an equal amount of 
work in a matter of minutes, remarked, “Boy! 
That thing sure can shovel. Now I can go in- 
side and do my real work!” 

We have found also that the public has a 
warm spot in its heart for the jeep. Whenever 
ours is at work, people stop to watch it. Its 
efficiency and obvious ability as it goes about 
its business is excellent for public relations. 


+ 


UNION OR REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Several states in the United States, notably 
Connecticut, New York, California, etc., have 
made real progress in the establishment of con- 
solidated high schools, in which two or more 
school districts combine to erect a high school 
building. The districts share the capital invest 
ment as well as the operating expenses after the 
school is in operation 

There are many benefits under the plan. Tw 
districts, for example, which are contiguous 
might erect one high school instead of building 
two schools. Instead of two auditoriums or two 
gymnasiums there would be only one in each 
case. There would be corresponding benefits with 
relation to the school personnel 

A. R. Mack, writing in the Massachusetts Edu 
cational News, points out that in his state a law 
permitting the establishment of union high 
schools has been in existence for many years, but 
there has never been such a school organized 
In many high schools there are tuition pupils 
from adjoining towns. For the most part these 
seem to work out satisfactorily. The public high 
school at Shelburne Falls is Arms Academy 
rather than Shelburne High School. It is urged 
that there are too many small high schools in 
Massachusetts. There are 11 under 50 pupils, 
and 45 under 100 pupils. The optimum size of 
a high school is about 800 pupils. In Massachu- 
setts the median high school is 226 pupils, and 
the average is 650 pupils. 

In Massachusetts there is considerable pride 
in the local prerogative and the local initiative 
of the 351 towns and cities. There is the con- 
viction in a small town that giving up its small 
high school means the loss of all community life, 
also that citizens cannot easily see “their own 
in action.” 

There is a belief that consideration should 
be given to the over-all picture. There is a 
movement in several areas in Massachusetts 
where certain towns have organized com- 
mittees to investigate the advisability of establish- 
ing a union high school. Socially, economically, 
educationally, and financially it is conceded the 
idea is sound. The difficulty is in the working 
out of details and in going beyond town lines. 
The opportunity for progress may be lost for 
years if two or more towns, which might well 
build a union high school, fail to give it proper 
thought and take steps to build separate schools 


COMPLETE CHILD DEVELOPMENT STUDY 

At Pharr, Tex., a child development study, 
prepared and directed by Dr. Dan Prescott, of 
Maryland University, has been carried on in the 
Pharr-San Juan-Alamo School District during the 
past two years. It represents a continuous program 
of in-service training for teachers and administra- 
tors, is paid for by the school board, work is 
taken on school hours, and all of the faculty 
members co-operate in the work. A_ full-time 
co-ordinator for the four schools —San Benito, 
Harlingen, Mercedes, Pharr, and San Juan-Alamo 

helps to make the program fully effective 
Beginning with September, 1948, the schools of 
Weslaco and LaFeria will come into the program 
Miss Willie Holdsworth has acted as co-ordinator 
in all of the work 
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| The Missouri Program of School 


District Reorganization 


Hubert 


The 64th Assembly of the state of Missouri 
has passed Senate Bill 307, under which have 
been created county boards of education whose 
first duty will be the reorganization of the 
7840 school districts. The purpose of this re- 
organization will be the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity and the economical and 
efficient conduct of the schools. 
The new law provides for the creation in 
each county of a county board of education of 
six members. elected by members of the school 
district boards of education, to serve, for 
staggered terms of three years each. Within 
six months of its organization the county 
board will be required to make a study of the 
school districts of the county. This study is 
to mn lude 


The assessed valuation 
The size, geographical features of proposed 
enlarged districts 
The number of pupils attending school, aver- 
ge attendance, and population of proposed en- 
arged districts 
d) The location and condition of school build- 
ngs and accessibility to pupils 
e) The location and condition of 
natural barriers in the county 
f) The high school facilities and recommenda- 
tions for improving the same 
g) The conditions affecting the welfare of teach- 
s and pupils 
h) Any other factors concerning adequate fa- 
cilities for pupils 


roads and 


Not later than May 1, 1949, each county 
board of education is to submit, for approval 
or disapproval by the state board of education, 

plan for the district reorganization of the 
county. If the plan first submitted is rejected 

the state board, the county board must 
and resubmit a new plan within sixty 
days. When a plan is finally approved by the 
state board, the county board is next required 
to submit the proposal to a vote in the dis- 
tricts affected. If approved by the voters, the 
newly formed enlarged districts will operate 
under the law applying to consolidated or city, 
town or village districts, with a board of six 
direc tors 

If the proposals by the county board of 
education for school district reorganization are 
rejected by the state board of education as 
nadequate. it becomes the duty of the county 
ard of education to submit its own plan 
of reorganization to the voters. Such a plan, 
however, may not include enlarged districts 
with an assessed valuation of less than $500,- 

or fewer than 100 pupils in average daily 

In these respects the locally ap- 

proved districts do not differ from the mini- 
um which the state board must observe 

The new Ww provides state school building 

1 up to $25,000 but not to exceed one half 
for any single central district 
lding project. The state aid may be applied 


idit r 
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idditions or remodeling existing buildings 


revise 
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be approved by the state board 
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An enlarged district formed under the pro- 


Con er of Education, Jefferson City, M 


Wheeler* 


visions of the Act may also provide free 
transportation for pupils living more than one 
mile from the central school, and the state will 
apportion transportation aid, as provided by 
law. 

Two major additional duties are required of 
the county boards of education: 

1. They must approve the budgets and 
audits for school districts made by the county 
superintendent of schools and to be submitted 
to the state board. 
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2. They will advise with the county super- 
intendent, patrons, and district school officials 
pertaining to the improvement of schools. 


The State Department's Service 


A companion law to the reorganization law, 
known as Senate Bill 308, requires the state 
board of education to establish a Section of 
District Organization and to render local 
county boards of education assistance in mak- 
ing their studies of local districts and in de- 
veloping plans for the enlarged districts. The 
new section, headed by Arthur L. Summers, 
is engaged actively in suggesting procedures 
and techniques for making the objective sur- 
veys of the communities, population, school 
plants, and assessed valuations; it has outlined 
guiding principles and basic factors to be 
taken into account in proposed plans. 


Extensive School Consolidation 


in Harrisburg Area 


HARRISBURG, PA. The 112 school districts 
which now exist under the administration of 
county superintendents in four counties of 
this area will be reduced to a total of 18 if 
the State Council of Education approves re- 
organization plans submitted July 1 to the 
Pennsylvania Department of Instruction. 

All areas, except Philadelphia, with con- 
tiguous city and county lines, were required 
under an Act of 1947 to have master plans 
blueprinted for merging one-room schoolhouses 
and financially distressed school districts in 
the interests of economy and efficiency. The 
plans are being studied by the Council of 
Education and, upon completion, will be re- 
turned to county superintendents. Those ap- 
proved may be used as patterns for school 
consolidations; those which are deemed in- 
adequate will have to be redrafted 

The most drastic change proposed in the 
four-county area around Harrisburg calls for 
the reorganization of 18 fourth-class districts 
and two third-class districts, Chambersburg 
and Waynesboro, into a single second-class 
district in Franklin County. A board of school 
directors, representing the entire county, would 
set a uniform tax rate, assume financial re- 
sponsibility for operation of all public schools 
hire teachers and perform other duties now 
handled by the existing boards. 

Under the proposed Franklin County plan, 
about 34 elementary attendance areas would 
be established. Schools in Chambersburg and 
Waynesboro would be excluded. Some schools 
would be consolidated. Dr. R. G. Mowrey, 
county superintendent, explains that increased 
state aid would be needed to construct 


‘ 


sibly 20 buildings if the plan 


pos- 


is to succeed 


Dauphin County school dire« ha favored 
five joint districts to replace the 36 which present); 
exist. They opposed a merger of cts becaus 
“the time is not ripe’ for such action. Subcom 
mittees already have been appointed to consid 
the feasibility of a joint high sche for nine 
districts Susquehanna, Swatara, East Hanover 
West Hanover, Lower Paxton, and Middle P I 
Townships, and the boroughs of Penbrook 
Paxtang, and Dauphin 

Dr. I. D. App, superintendent of Dauphin 
county schools excluding Harrist irg Steelton 


Middletown, and Derry Township), has reported 
that 60 one-room buildings have been abandoned 
in the past 25 years. He explains that the trend 
definitely is toward consolidation 

In Cumberland County, it has been suggested 
that the 30 old districts be reduced to six joint 
districts. The school directors point out in a 
letter accompanying their report to the state that 
population centers would control the election of 
directors under a merger plan. Therefore, they, 
too, favor jointures rather than outright mergers 

One of the 


areas proposed in Cumberland 
County would include six boroughs and three 
townships. These districts are Camp _ Hill, 


Lemoyne, New Cumberland, Shiremanstown, West 
Fairview, and Wormleysburg, and the townships 
of Lower Allen, Hampden, and East Pennsboro — 
a section known as the West Shore, across the 
Susquehanna River from Harrisburg. A survey 
is now being conducted on the feasibility of a 
joint high school for most of those districts. 
Although three consolidations already have been 
effected in Perry County, it has been recommended 
further that the 26 districts now operating under 
Superintendent Ralph C. Swan be grouped to 
include only six administrative units. 
A union school district in Perry 
been in operation since July, 


County has 
1947, in Blain 


Borough and Jackson, Northeast Madison and 
Southwest Madison Townships. It is proposed 
that, under the reorganization plan, Toboyne 


Township be joined to this district 
Another consolidation, known as the Green Park 


Union, went into effect July 5, 1948. This in- 
cludes the schools of Landisburg Borough and 
Saville, Tyrone, and Spring Townships 

A joint district also has been formed by four 


Perry County districts and Greenwood Township, 
Juniata County. Those from Perry County are 
Millerstown Borough and Tuscarora, Liverpool, 
and Greenwood Townships. Under the reorganiza- 
tion plan, Liverpool Borough, Perry County, and 
Susquehanna Township, Juniata County, would 


i * +} 


be added to the other five districts. 


In Perry County, New Bloomfield Borough and 
Center Township have formed a joint district, 
vi R ind Wheatfield Townships have decided 


close their schools and transport 


Duncannon 


Sct onl of Pe nn Ti 


pupils into 
starting this fall 
wnship have been consolidated 


Superintendent Swan announced that 36 one 
I scl P ( t have beer closed 

ce 1945 

The plan tted to the Commonwealth 
were evaluated about August the deadline for 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND 
NEW TEACHERS 

IN RECENT years, school boards have 
changed their attitude toward teachers in 
most commendable directions. True, the 
shortages of suitable candidates, the pull of 
higher pay in industry, and the general 
unrest of the war and postwar years have 
been reflected in better conditions of em- 
ployment and greater concern for the 
teachers’ entire welfare and contentment. 
It has not been clear that the official atti- 
tude of boards, as expressed in rules and 
salary schedules, has been duplicated in the 
personal relations of board members with 
teachers. 

A real test of the personal attitudes of 
board members is to be found in the early 
fall months when every community is wel- 
coming new teachers to the schools. During 
this September, school executives and mem- 
bers of school boards in every community 
are welcoming new teachers. To a certain 
extent, this welcome is influencing the effi- 
ciency of these teachers in the classroom, 
is helping or hindering their favorable ad- 
justment to and in the community, and 
ultimately is allowing or denying them the 
chance to become valuable social and edu- 
cational influences, good citizens, and later 
leaders in the total progress of the com- 
munity. 

Even in larger cities the welcome given 
new teachers should be marked by sincerity 
and informality, and its cordiality should 
grow out of a desire to overcome the 
newcomer’s anxieties, to help build confi- 
dence, and to develop the feeling of accept- 
ance, of “belonging” not only among her 
associates but also in the neighborhood, the 
church, and the families. 

Of course, the teacher must do her part 
after the first month to make herself per- 
sonally, professionally, and socially an ac- 
ceptable part of the community. The dis- 
cussion of teacher-community relationships 
in professional organizations have made all 
too many teachers overly sensitive and 
even critical, and have caused them to over- 
look the need of doing things for them- 
selves, of realizing their own limitations, 
and of making a place for themselves as a 
result of their own worth and their contri- 
butions to the lives of pupils and people 
with whom they have contacts. Under 
normal American conditions, people are 


accepted when and so far as they deserve 
to be made members of a social group. 
Even minor leadership in a community is a 
later development to be won by confidence 
and proved ability. 

The individual board member can do 
more than the average citizen to make the 
new teacher at home. The duties of his 
office require that he co-operate in every 
respect to make the new teacher effective 
in his or her job. Even in the large city, he 
can let it be known that he has a real 
concern for the teacher, and even if he can- 
not have more than casual contact with 
a very few members of the teaching staff, 
that he will insist on sympathetic and help- 
ful attitudes on the part of principals and 
supervisors. The board member who helps 
the new teacher really helps himself as an 
official and helps the community educate 
better citizens and better men and women. 


WHEN A SCHOOL-ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICIAL IS ASKED 
TO RESIGN 


IN THE field of school administration in 
the United States it does happen that a 
controversy between the school board and 
the community finds its climax in a demand 
that the former resign. Such upheavals are 
unpleasant and disturbing. They cause 
embarrassment and hot blood. 

A typical case is presented by a New 
England city. A school principal was dis- 
missed. The local parent-teacher associa- 
tion filed a vigorous protest. The school 
board adhered to its action. This intensified 
the controversy with the result that the 
school board was openly asked to retire 
from the scene. 

The outsider who is not familiar with 
the inside facts is not competent to pass 
judgment in determining who is right and 
who is wrong. Certain references and com- 
ments, however, may be permissible. The 
assumption must obtain that the dismissed 
principal has friends and admirers among 
the school patrons. They come to his rescue 
by demanding his reinstatement. 

On the other hand, the school board 
may have inside facts which warranted the 
dismissal and which, publicly admitted, 
might prove harmful to the future career 
of the school administrator. This protective 
attitude on the part of the school board 
may prove a blessing rather than a harm 
to one engaged in a professional career 
which rests so largely upon public confi- 
dence and support. 

It is not always wise on the part of the 
school authorities to yield to pressure 
exerted by groups who are not informed as 
to the true facts and who fail to weigh and 
consider the situation in all of its aspects, 
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present and future. Then too, school 
authorities must maintain the dignity and 
prestige of their office and not yield too 
readily to the whims and emotions of a 
group of citizens. The legally established 
body to control a school system should 
be respected and supported rather than be 
harassed in the performance of its official 
duties. 

Those entrusted with the administration 
of a school system must approach every 
situation with concern and care, and decide 
courageously in the interests of the school 
child, regardless of the criticism that may 
follow. The school administrator must 
stand ready to brave criticism and to stick 
to his guns if he believes himself in the 
right. 

The policies adhered to by the board 
of education are reflected in the orderly 
operation of a school system. The profes- 
sional workers and student body must have 
confidence in the wisdom of the school 
administrators. 


SHOULD SCHOOL BOARDS 

CLASSIFY THEIR CITIES? 
AN ANCIENT adage explains the failure 
of a man to grasp a total situation as 
similar to his inability to see the forest 
because of the trees. This proverb applies 
to school boards, and to an extent to their 
executives, who are hampered in solving 
problems of educational planning, of cur- 
rent administration, and of financial man- 
agement because they do not see their 
communities, as they really are, as political, 
social, and economic units. 

Experts in municipal administration 
have rather accurate classifications of the 
political and economic status of cities. 
Whether a city is central or tributary 
within a metropolitan area or independent 
in a rural territory, it has predominant 
social and functional characteristics, and 
consequent economic characteristics, which 
determine to a large extent the quality of 
its social and cultural life, its stability, 
and the stability of its prosperity and 
revenues. 

The social classification of a city is 
most difficult even though its character- 
istics can be traced to such elements as 
the recent nationality origins of its people, 
its religions, its growth, maturity or de- 
cadence, and the amount and character 
of its education. The quality and efficiency 
of its political administration; its freedom 
from bossism and the honesty of its offi- 
cials; the interference of the municipal 
authorities in school affairs for political 
reasons — these factors must be under- 
stood by the school board. 

The most widely understood city classi- 
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fication is that based on economic factors. 
Such a classification, as e.g., that of Mrs. 
Grace Olson, sees cities as affected by 
controlling interests — mining, transporta- 
tion, diversified or unitary manufacturing, 
industrial activities, diversified or limited 
retailing, wholesaling, resort activities, col- 
lege institutions, government seats, and 
residential housing (dormitory suburbs). 
These economic factors are interrelated 
with social and political factors and are 
so complicated by them that the total 
situation must be studied in relation to 
any long-range school planning or current 
administrative problem. 

An awareness of its true character will 
hurt no community. It will in fact help 
the school board and its executives to re- 
direct the educational system for building 
up the local situation. It may be wise to 
hold the whole results of a classification 
study more or less in confidence and to 
refer to some facts only casually in survey 
and annual reports. But the school board 
cannot assume the attitude of a Chamber 
of Commerce or of a taxpayers’ group 
who are unwilling to admit facts because 
they may be “bad for business” or destroy 
a popular misconception that helps hold 
down taxes. 

Access to a study will help enormously 
in expanding local school services, in mak- 
ing curriculum adjustments, and even in 
cutting down on time honored but out- 
worn practices and school setups. An ex- 
pansion of adult education, new additions 
to the vocational courses, a long range 
cultural enterprise for the adult com- 
munity are typical problems that can be 
seen best with a full understanding of the 
whole community. The school board can 
hardly undertake a building program with- 
out a review of the district’s tax ability 
and the bonding situation. In the initial 
educational planning for new school con- 
struction and remodeling a clear-cut under- 
standing will lead to valuable conclusions 
when later the whole program is adopted 
and the board goes before the community. 
School boards are sometimes shocked at 
the insight of bankers into such problems, 
especially the great houses, who call atten- 
tion to details in a local situation which 
cause higher rates of interest to be de- 
manded than are paid by a neighboring 
school district. 

We are Americans all but our com- 
munities exhibit disturbing diversities that 
make the problems of every school board 
different. 

> 


The American schools could cut the di- 
vorce evil in half if the children were taught 
Willard E. Goslin, 


more in home life. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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Something Happened to Teaching 


An Editorial in the Boston Herald, July 10, 1948 





Jacques Barzun in his fascinating book 
called Teacher in America makes a statement 
which the headlines of the past few days seem 
to bear out: 

Teaching is not a lost art but the regard 
for it is a lost tradition. 

Teaching in America seems to have become 
political almost overnight. There were always 
politically minded teachers, and many who 
played politics in the supervisory positions of 
the public school systems, but suddenly we 
find a sort of monolith labeled “public educa- 
tion.” There are numerous teacher organiza- 
tions with various aims, but so far as the 
public is concerned they all speak as one, for 
what the public hears is the droning slogan 
that teachers are disgustingly underpaid. In 
short, the nation’s public school teachers have 
become one of the country’s most formidable 
lobbies. 

No doubt the national teacheis’ meetings 
this week at Cleveland and Gienwood Springs, 
Col., are dealing with many commendable sub- 
jects directed to the improvement of educa- 
tion, but all the taxpayer hears and reads 
about these efforts is that the teachers want 
more money and, most significantly, are rais- 
ing cain about “merit systems.” 

National Education Association delegates 
at Cleveland took Governor Dewey over the 
coals because of a Drew Pearson quotation, 
denied by the Governor, quoting the Republi- 
can Presidential nominee as saying that 
“teachers’ propaganda is the biggest lie since 
Adolf Hitler.” Naturally, to have any such 
quotations as that presented on the convention 
floor was enough to start an anti-Dewey riot, 
which it almost did. The Governor's New 
York educational policies were argued back 
and forth, the greatest objection having been 
to his “merit plan” for teachers. Plans of the 
same type were also attacked by some speak- 
ers at the annual conference of the American 
Federation of Teachers in Colorado 

Governor Dewey would have been right if 
he had said there has been a great deal of 
hocus-pocus about teacher propaganda. But it 
could in no sense be likened to the ravings 
of the late Nazi Fuehrer. On the other hand, 

there has been a tremendous amount of 
bunkum heaved around concerning “educa- 
tion” in general. Professionals have capitalized 
on the American faith in “education” as a 
cure-all. Did you ever hear of anything wrong 
with the country or with individuals which 
education” could not cure? We have been 
fools about “education,” expecting too much 
of it and giving too little to it. No wonder 
we have become somewhat disillusioned 

What we are witnessing is the bewildering 
spectacle of organized teachers demanding 
higher wages and denouncing “merit plans 
in an atmosphere of skepticism toward public 
education. To properly evaluate the situation 
one must recall how, over the years, profes- 


sional educators took and directed the money 
and energies which the American people poured 
into public “education.” The people not only 
believed that “education” could re-create our 
citizenry, thus strengthening the republic 
through good citizenship, but they were led 
to believe that teaching is, as we still believe, 
a profession which one follows primarily from 
a desire for public service. As Mark Van 
Doren said in his Liberal Education, “it is 
always important that men should think it 
honorable to be teachers. When the profession 
is apologetic, society is not sound.” And, to 
quote Barzun again, “unless the teacher feels 
that besides bread-winning he has ‘his own 
work to do,’ he is cheating himself of free- 
dom and joy, and reducing the worth of his 
toil as a teacher.” 

. One hundred thousand have simply 
jumped at the chance for higher pay (wrote 
Barzun). That is their right in a competitive 
system that must be free from blame. Never- 
theless, we have here an estimate of the 
number who are normally in teaching for 
want of better jobs. The “call” cannot be 
strong if a teacher will leave the classroom 
to floorwalk in a department store. Doctors 
are poor too, but they stick to their rounds 
of patients . 

One cannot escape the conclusion that some- 
thing has happened to teaching. Perhaps it is 
inevitable that when teachers organize for 
economic strength, they must become 
possessed willy-nilly, of the union frame of 
mind toward work and wages. If so, this 
is regrettable. 

This newspaper has consistently supported 
wage increases for public school teachers, but 
it has also insisted that at some point greater 
care be exercised to make sure that the quality 
of teaching increases with the remuneration. 
What the teachers seem to overlook is that 
unless such safeguards are imposed they will 
wholly lose the public support which they 
have been weakening by their monotonic chant 
about more wages. They can’t have both 
higher and higher wages and an absence of 
standards for measuring teaching quality. 

If it is as natural for teachers to resist 

merit systems” which try to relate the quality 
of teaching to pay as it is for them to ask 
higher wages, by the same token it is just as 
natural that the higher teacher pay becomes 
the more insistent will be the public demand 
for some kind of merit rating system. Prof 
Alfred Simpson, the Harvard educational 
expert confesses that means for equitably 
measuring the quality of teaching are hard to 
come by. Nevertheless, the Harvard School of 
Education, aided by the New England School 
Development Council (a teacher organiza- 
tion), is going to explore it in a research 
project next year. The Newtons also have 
been experimenting in this field 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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The Nation Calls Its Youth to Service 


This year, as school bells ring out the start 
of the fall term and young brothers and sisters 
enroll to begin their study of the 3 R’s— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic — a fourth R, 
registration, will draw young men aged 18 
through 25 schoolward in many communities 
to enroll in the nation’s second peacetime draft 
since 1783 which has been authorized by Con- 
gress (Public Law 759, approved June 24, 
1948) to build up the United States armed 
forces and strengthen national security at a 
time of international tension. This article 
provides information on the new Selective 
Service Act and its implications for education 
and calls attention to some of the responsi- 
bilities that its passage poses for school ad 
ministrators. 


Registration of Selectees 

A Presidential proclamation has set August 
30 through September 18 as the period when 
Uncle Sam’s 9,600,000 male citizens of Selec- 
tive Service age must register. Twenty-five 
year olds born after August 30, 1922, are 
instructed to enroll on the opening day. Other 
age groups are slated to be taken in descending 
order on successive days until September 17 — 
when 18-year-olds born before September 19 
1930, will go to registration places throughout 
the country. Youths born after that date are 
required to sign up within five days after 
attaining their eighteenth birthday 

In short, the new draft act provides that 
“every male citizen, and every other male 
person residing in the United States who 
is between the ages of 18 and 26,” must regis- 
ter at the specified time although only those 
aged 19 through 25 may be inducted into the 
armed forces. Young people who are at school 
away from home do not have to return to 
their home community to register but can sign 
up at the local Selective Service board nearest 
to the place where they are temporarily 
located. Their registration records will be for- 
warded to the draft board in their home town 
which will classify them and have jurisdiction 
over their induction just as if they had origi 
nally registered there 

Major General Lewis B. Hershey, 54, who 
directed Selective Service during World War I] 
ind at the beginning of his career helped de 
fray his college expenses by teaching in a 
country school in Indiana, has been sworn in 
as head of the new peacetime draft organiza 
tion. This agency has superseded the Office of 
Selective Service Records, formerly headed by 
General Hershey, and has absorbed its head 
quarters personnel and field staff of 105¢ 
which has since been expanded to include ap 
proximately 7000 paid and 50,000 uncom 
pensated workers. The over-all organization 
will be virtually the same as that followed 


Elaine Exton 


under the Selective Service Act of 1940 
though on a less elaborate scale 

Registration will be conducted by some 4000 
local Selective Service boards, each composed 
of three or more civilians appointed by the 
President upon the recommendation of the 
Governor of the respective state. In general 
organization will be on a county basis with 
one board per county. Where population den- 
sity makes more than one necessary, the ratio 
will be approximately one board to each 
100,000 people. A new provision in the 1948 
law permits the establishment of interlocking 
local boards thereby making it possible for 
one to serve up to five counties. The boards 
will function in accordance with regulations 
issued by Selective Service National Head- 
quarters through state Selective Service offices 

One of the duties of local draft boards is 
to determine the number of registration places 
needed in their respective areas and arrange 
for the use of suitable registration sites 
Doubtless, draft boards, in many instances, 
will designate public schools as registration 
quarters as they did last time and many of 
the registrars, whom Selective Service regula 
tions state must be “respected members of 
the community,” will probably once again be 
school people. 


Preinduction and Induction 


Under the terms of the Selective Service 


Act inductions cannot begin before September 
22, 1948, 90 days after President Truman's 
approval of the legislation. Director Hershey 
has disclosed that men will be drafted by age 
groups and in the order of their birth dates 
starting with the 25-year-olds and working 
back to those 19. He predicts that approxi- 


mately five million young men, aged 22 


through 25, will be “processed” during the 


first six months the program is in operation 


but that only about 70,000 of them will 


actually be subject to the draft call for the 
21-month term of peacetime military service 


) 


including between 7000 and 8000 25-vear-old 


It is expected that about 50 per cent of the 
19-, 20-, and 21-year-olds will qualify for the 


draft and that the bulk of the draftees will 
eventually come from these age brackets 





The above figures are subject to revision 
downwards depending upon the number of vol- 
untary enlistments. These have been increas 
ing since the passage of the draft law. In fact 
Lieut. General W. S. Paul, chief of personnel 
and administration for the army, in a state- 
ment to the press on July 28 remarked: 
“If the army gets enough volunteers (the pres- 
ent goal is about 50,000 men a month), we 
might not have to draft anyone.’ However 
he pointed out that the post VJ-Day three- 
year enlistments are now running out which 
means that a large number of new vacancies 
in the ranks will open up 

Starting in October local Selective Service 
boards will notify prospective inductees who 
do not qualify for exemptions or deferments 
to report to the army induction station near 
est their home. There they will be given a 
physical examination by armed forces physi- 
cians and will take the first part of the 
army's general classification test 

The army induction station will advise the 
local Selective Service board of the results of 
these examinations and the board in turn will 
notify the registrant as to his acceptability 
If he is not found acceptable he will be in 
formed to that effect within a short time and 
can go ahead and plan his career knowing that 
he will not be drafted. If acceptable, he will 
await a possible call to military service de- 
pending on the personnel needs of the armed 
forces and local draft quotas 

Physical requirements for draftees will br 
stiffer than in wartime. Also, to be accepted 
they must score 70 or more on standard army 
aptitude tests, whereas during World War II 
a score of 59 sufficed. Local boards will let 
qualified registrants know when and where to 
report prior to being sent in groups to army 


training stations 


The Army’s Training Plans for Draftees 

On the basis of the official plans made pub- 
lic thus far it seems likely that the drafted 
men of 1948 will go into the army, with few 
if any, exceptions, and will have no choice of 
service. James Forrestal, the nation’s Secre- 
tary of Defense, said recently: “For the next 
few months at least, practically all of the se 
lectees will be assigned to the army, since 
the immediate personnel requirements of the 
navy and air force probably will be met by 
voluntary enlistment under existing proce- 
dure. 

Thus it seems clear that the primary objex 
tive of the draft is to expand the size of the 
army considerably beyond its present comple- 


Additional details about the army’s training program 

draftees can be obtained from the public information 
officers at the nearest army post camp or station or by 
writing to the Press Section, Public Information Division 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. (¢ 
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nent of 542,000 men. Although the new Selec- 
tive Service Act authorizes increasing this to 
, total strength of 837,000 men and 110,000 
18-year-old short-term enlistees? the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1949 only provide 
for a force of 790,000 by next July 1. Secre- 
tary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall estimates 
that to attain this goal between 225,000 and 
250,000 inductions will be required during the 
fiscal year 1949, or about 30,000 each month 
starting in October, the exact figure to be 
determined in the light of voluntary recruiting 
( xperience. 
General Jacob L. Devers, chief of the Army 
Field Forces, has announced that no special 
training program is contemplated for selectees 
ind that the drafted men will be trained with 
regular army units under training policies and 
| procedures developed and improved since the 
end of World War II which include many of 
the training methods proved successful at the 
Universal Military Training Experimental Unit 
it Fort Knox. 

He reports the training procedures devel- 
oped at Fort Knox have shown that the em- 
ployment of the student-instructor relationship 
in training in lieu of driving methods employed 
by “hard-boiled” have resulted in 
the promotion of individual initiative and re- 
sourcefulness and in 


noncoms 


a better trained soldier 
He believes that this approach coupled with 
nphasis on physical development, participa- 
tion in athletics, educational opportunities, and 
the granting of the maximum amount of per- 
sonal liberty consistent with the proper per- 
formance of duty, produces a good citizen as 
; well as a good soldier. 
‘All (military) training must that 
every soldier regardless of assignment has as 
his primary duty the 


st Tess 


obligation to fight,” 


General Devers advises. “Individual training 
two purposes: first, to teach men to fight 
nd second, to teach men to instruct others 


ow to fight. Unit training has three purposes 
first, to teach individuals how teamwork pro- 
duces an effective combat unit; second, to de- 
velop cadres (key groups) on which fighting 

its can be built; third, to produce smooth 
vorking units which are ready for combat in 

minimum time.’ 


The army now has four training divisions in 


peration to which inductees will be sent 
Fort Ord, Calif.; Fort Jackson, S. C 
Fort Dix, N. J.; Fort Knox, Ky. New train 
ng centers will be established at Fort Riley 
Kans.; Camp Chaffee, Ark.; Camp Brecken- 
ridge, Ky., and Camp Pickett, Va. In addition 
me trainees will be sent to combat units of 
ss than a division size. Such combat units 
well as service-supporting troop training 
ll be located at Fort Bliss, Tex Camp 
Carson, Colo.; Fort Meade, Md.; Camp Cook 
Calif.; Fort Devens, Mass 
Initial, or basic training, will be for an 
eight-week period until enough experienced 
training cadres are formed — probably around 


June, 1949—when it will be increased to 


Che strengths authorized for the other 
navy, including the 
WO one-year 


armed services 


marine corps, 666,882 men plus 


502,000 men plus 


enlistees air force, 


8, one-vear entistees 


SCHOOL 


The eight weeks’ basic course com- 
over-all total of 320 hours of in- 
No training is scheduled on Sun- 
a work week of 40 hours provides 
for either Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
free or all day Saturday. 


13 weeks. 
prises an 
struction. 
days and 


Eighty-four hours are to be given over to 
weapon training which receives major empha- 
sis. A special troop-information program that 
attempts to bridge the gap between civilian 
life and soldier life will consume 12 hours 
Other prescribed subjects and their time allot- 
ments include: tactical training, 30 hours; 
physical training, 30 hours; care and mainte- 





nance of clothing, equipment, and quarters 


drills and ceremonies, 24 hours; 
marches, bivouacs, and tent pitching, 20 hours; 
inspections, 16 hours; medical subjects, 12 
hours; elementary map reading, 8 

military courtesy and discipline, 6 hours 


30 hours; 


hours 


In addition to the training activities on the 


post, Secretary of the Army Kenneth Royall 
points out that off-duty facilities will afford 
soldiers opportunity for recreational, educa- 


Facilities for 
competitive sports at appropriate seasons will 


tional, and religious development 


be provided, both indoors and out. Educational 


advantages in organized through 
correspondence courses will be continued All 


will be 


hurch of their choice and participate in re- 


( lasses and 


soldiers encouraged to attend the 
4 

ligious services. Chaplains of the various faiths 
and 
services 


assigned to all 
and will 
efforts to the spiritual 


will be 
her stat 


and 


training centers 


ot ions devote 


their 
well-being and 
personal problems of the soldiers 

Upon completion of 


furloughs will be 


training brief 
after which the 
draftees may be sent to one or more of the 
following: (1) administrative, tactical, or tech 
, 


nical units in this country; (2) 
administrative 


basic 
granted 


technical or 
advanced 
in such military specialties as 


schools for training 


mess manage- 
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ment, operation of radios, performance of 
various supply duties (there are 26 army 
schools conducting 160 courses, ranging from 
cooking to electronics); (3) officer candidate 
schools (successful completion of this course 
earns a commission in the organized reserve) ; 
(4) overseas duty. 


Draftees to Serve in Armed Service 
Reserve Component 

When a soldier's draft term of 21 months 
is over, he is obliged to serve for three years 
in an organized unit of the reserve component 
if one is available. Otherwise he serves for a 
period of five years in a reserve component 
unit that does not entail drills or other weekly 
training periods, except he may be sent on a 
30-day field training period each year. Either 
of these obligations may be discharged by 
serving with any of the armed forces (army, 
air, or navy) for an additional year. 


Special Provisions for One-Year 
Volunteers (18-Year-Olds) 

On July 21 the armed forces began accept- 
ing volunteer enlistments for one year. Regu- 
lar army enlistments are for a 
period and the new Selective Service law 
stipulates that only boys of 18 years of age 
are eligible for one-year service. Under this 
short-term arrangement enlistment exempts 
these youths from being drafted at a later 
date but entails an extended period of service 
in the reserves — either for four years in an 
organized unit involving regular drill and 
training periods or for six years in an inactive 
unit involving liability for recall to active 
duty for not more than one month in any 
year, except in 
clared by Congress 


three-year 


case Of an emergency de 


The draft act sets the maximum number of 
young men between the ages of 18 and 19 
who can be recruited in this fashion in a 
single year at 161,000. The annuai ceilings 


established for the follows 


110,000; navy, 36,000 — including 6000 


services are as 
army 


allotted to the marine corps; air force, 15,000 
These figures have been broken down into 


monthly nationwide and local quotas 
Applications of short-term enlistees are be 
ing taken at the regular army, air force, navy 


and marine recruiting offices throughout the 
country on a “first come, first served” basis 
In the event quotas have been filled names 


ire being placed on waiting lists. Each appli- 
cant must birth certificate or 
equivalent evidence of the date of his birth 


present his 


It is estimated that about 100,000 of the 
nation’s young men will become 18 years of 
ige each month 


The 18-year-old volunteers who enlist for 
one year in the army, air force, navy, or ma- 
rine corps will be given the same training and 
opportunities as other members of the armed 
services except for the fact that they will not 


be sent outside the United States 


Who Is Deferable 
Under the terms of the new draft law 
the induction of students into military service 
may be postponed under these circumstances 
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1. A young man who receives notice of induc- 
tion while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time 
course of instruction at a high school or com- 
parable institution of learning may have his in- 
duction postponed: (a) until the time of his 
graduation, (b) until he reaches his twentieth 
birthday, or (c) until he ceases to do satisfactory 
work — whichever comes first. 

2. A young man who receives notice of induc 
tion while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course 
of instruction at a college, university, or com- 
parable institution of learning may have his in- 
duction postponed: (a) until the end of the cur- 
rent academic year, or (b) until he ceases to do 
satisfactory work — whichever comes first. (Edu 
cational authorities interpret this to mean that 
college students will not be affected by the draft 
this year since the induction program will not 
start until after the fall term has begun.) 

3. A young man in the junior or senior year 
of college who on the effective date of the Se- 
lective Service Act of 1948 was enrolled in the 
advance course, senior division, Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps (ROTC), or its counterpart in 
the air ROTC, or the naval ROTC, may be de- 
ferred from induction until the completion of his 
course of instruction, as long as he continues to 
do satisfactory work. These students, however, 
may be ordered to active duty upon their gradu 
ation. 

A college student who, subsequent to the date 
of enactment of the Selective Service Law of 1948 
is selected for enrollment in or continuance in the 
ROTC, or its counterpart of the air force or navy, 
may be deferred until his graduation, subject, 
however, to his executing a written statement 
agreeing to serve for a period of two years upon 
completion of his course of instruction. 


The basic Selective Service Act of 1948 
specifically provides for certain other exemp- 
tions, including the deferment of members of 
the armed forces, coast guard, and public 
health service who are on active duty; veter- 
ans with more than 90 days of service in 
World War II or with 12 or more months 
pre-Pearl Harbor and post VJ-Day service; 
active members of reserve components (in- 
cluding the national guard and the air national 
guard, ordained ministers and full-time theo- 
logical students; conscientious objectors. 

The Act, moreover, authorizes the issuance 
of rules providing for the deferment of addi- 
tional persons. The President, for example, is 
empowered to prescribe regulations for the 
deferment of persons “whose employment in 
industry, agriculture, or other occupations or 
employment or whose activity in study 
research, or medical, scientific, or other en- 
deavors is found to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the national health, safety, or 
interest.” Director Lewis B. Hershey told a 
recent press conference that the rules govern- 
ing occupational deferments would apply “with 
a lot more force’ to men in the upper age 
brackets and that over-all deferment policy 
would be far more generous to registrants 


than it was in World War II 
How Schools Can Help 


The inauguration of the new peacetime draft 
adds new facets to the school’s responsibility 
for helping pupils decide what to do with their 
lives after graduation and plan wisely for their 
educational and vocational future. Since it 
seems likely that many of the boys now in 
high school will at some time spend a period 
of their lives with the armed forces, school 
administrators and counselors will have the 


SCHOOL 


added task of advising these young people on 
how to include this military service most 
advantageously in their post-high-school ex- 
perience. 

Counseling interviews along this line should 
begin early enough in the high school course, 
certainly not later than the junior year, so 
that a boy may make as farsighted and com- 
prehensive plans as possible. When school 
administrators are unable to designate one or 
more counselors to do this job they should 
undertake themselves to help prospective 
draftees view their call to military service as 
an opportunity rather than a burden and plan 
their period in the armed forces so that it will 
interfere least and contribute most to their 
civilian future, whether it be further educa- 
tion or a chosen occupation. 


School Authorities Should Inform Selves 


To do this means first of all that school 
authorities must thoroughly acquaint them- 
selves with the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, the alternatives that it 
presents, and the reasons leading to its en- 
actment. They should contact their local draft 
boards for material on how the new Selective 
Service Act will operate and watch local 
newspapers for further information about reg- 
istration and induction. A descriptive state- 
ment on the implications of the draft law 
for young people in high school is being pre- 
pared in question-and-answer form by the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Office of Education under 
the leadership of Dr. Harry A. Jager. Copies 
will soon be made available to the guidance 
officers of state departments of education. 

School officials should also become familiar 
with the duties and requirements of military 
service under the draft law and the choices 
open to 18-year-olds. They should know, too, 
about the education, training, and career op- 
portunities offered by the armed forces (army, 
air, and navy). In addition to the prescribed 
training there are many off-duty possibilities 
for continuing education or preparing for a 
variety of civilian vocational pursuits 

For example, correspondence courses avail- 
able to all the services through the U. § 
Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) range from 
auto mechanics to zoology, from studies that 
can be credited toward a high school® or 
college diploma to others that can help train 
for a trade. They comprise approximately 149 
correspondence courses including textbooks, 
study guides, and lesson assignments to be 
worked out and mailed back to USAFI where 
they will be graded and then returned with 
corrections and comments; 169 self-teaching 
courses intended primarily for individual study 
and including study suggestions, self-checking 
devices, and self-examination questions (with 
answers); 6000 separate courses in some 500 
or more subjects made available through 
USAFI by the extension departments of some 
54 American universities co-operating in the 
program 

USAFI also furnishes courses in 22 foreign 


The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experi 


ences of the American Council on Education has pub- 
ished a pamphlet providing specific information relating 
to policies of state departments of education for the evalu 
ition of educational achievement by service personnel 
while on active duty with the armed service Free di 


ution of this pamphlet, entitled Accreditation Policies 
State Departments of Education for the Evaluation of 
Service Experiences and USAFI Examination as beer 
nade to state departments of education for redistribution 


to high school 
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languages as well as numerous materials and 
services that are intended primarily for use 
in group study classes. These include 324 
paper-bound Education Manuals in elemen- 
tary, high school, technical, and first-year col- 
lege subjects that are reprints of standard 
commercial textbooks; instructor’s course 
outlines; language guides; recordings; end-of- 
course examinations and other tests; educa- 
tional film strips. A catalog of the course of- 
ferings and text materials available through 
USAFI may be obtained free on request from 
the Commandant, United States Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison 3, Wis. 

The office of the Secretary of Defense re- 
ports that as an outgrowth of a recent series 
of conferences between representatives from 
education and from the military establish- 
ment concrete steps will be taken in the near 
future to assure the flow of essential infor- 
mation about the armed services to the entire 
educational system. While this development 
is pending school executives can secure such 
data from the information officers at the 
nearest army, navy, or air force post. 

Secretary Forrestal advises that the military 
in turn desires to become better acquainted 
with the viewpoints of educators. He is hope- 
ful that through such an interchange of in- 
formation the trainee may come into the 
armed services with a much keener awareness 
of the functions of the peacetime defense 
establishment, the opportunities which it holds 
for him, and the impact of military training 
on his future toward the welfare of himself 
and his country. 

Another area of relationship between ci- 
vilians and the armed services where school 
administrators might furnish leadership has 
to do with providing the right kind of com- 
munity environment in the neighborhood of 
camps and installations that will receive in- 
ductees during their training period or tour 
of active duty. This includes seeing that ade- 
quate off-duty educational and recreational 
facilities are made available. School executives 
can establish personal liaison with representa- 
tives of local military commands to find out 
what the needs are and where feasible arrange 
for an exchange of visits or facilities or carry 
on other co-operative activities 

In some 500 communities army camp com- 
manders are taking the initiative in setting 
up army advisory committees composed of 
prominent local citizens to help further army- 
community relationships. School authorities 
interested in this problem should write to the 
information officer at the nearest army instal- 
lation or contact the army advisory committee 
in the nearest community that has one to 
receive further information and copies of a 
free bulletin issued monthly for the use of 
members of these local committees 


+ 


HOLD THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND 
PRODUCTS EXHIBIT 


The National Institute of Governmental Pur 
chasing, Washington, D. C., will hold its third 
annual conference and products exhibit at the 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa., Octo 
ber 18-20, 1948. President W. Z. Betts, of North 
Carolina, who is in charge of the program, is 
assisted by an outstanding committee of govern 
mental buyers, as well as by a committee from 
the ranks of the exhibitors 

\t the last conference in September, 1947, the 
program attracted an attendance of more than 
five hundred persons interested in purchasing and 
purchasing methods 


Se 
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.. . another NESBITT advance! 





The Sensitor Control of 
Air-Stream Minimum Temperature 


Automatic balance between air-stream and outdoor temperatures 
resulting in perfect harmony of air-stream and room temperatures 


A New Standard of 
COMFORT 


In Classroom Ventilation 





The SENSITOR is a startling NEW and amazingly SIMPLE control added to the 
Air-Stream Thermostat in the Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit Ventilator. 

Nesbitt introduced Air-Stream Minimum Temperature Control in 1932. This control set 
a safe lower limit on the temperature of the air admitted to the room (usually ten degrees below the 
desired room temperature). It prevented cold drafts while it allowed for sufficient cooling power to 
prevent overheating and to neutralize unpleasant odor. The result was called ‘‘Syncretized Air’’ and 
set a new course for the industry. 

In the constant endeavor toward greater comfort in the classroom, Nesbitt sought 
for a way to balance the air-stream temperature within the safety range so that as the outdoor air 
got colder the air-stream would automatically get warmer. Nesbitt found the way, and after several 
years of experimental study the SENSITOR is now built into Nesbitt Syncretizers. 

A channel through the heating element below a portion of the air-stream thermostat 
lets the SENSITOR constantly sample the outdoor air introduced by the fans. The air-stream minimum 
demand is now met by balancing air-stream temperature against outdoor temperature to give—all 
day long—an air-stream that is tempered as closely as possible to the desired room temperature 
—for maximum comfort! 

You must live for years with your schoolroom ventilator decision . . . you may as 
well live comfortably. 


See The Nesbitt Package in booths 41 and 42 at the School Business Officials 
34th Annual Convention, St. Lovis, Mo., October 11 to 14, 1948. 


THE NESBITT PACKAGE 





THE NESBITT PACKAGE IS MADE BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA., AND SOLD BY NESBITTS AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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Equipment Inventories and Records 


for Small Communities 
Robert F. Menke* 


Small communities are finding it profitable, 
as well as desirable, to incorporate a system 
of equipment and supplies records and to 
establish an inventory, in their school systems, 
which will be inexpensive, functional, simple, 
flexible, and understandable. 

School boards and administrators are in a 
position of trust which requires careful record- 
ing of all school property. In cash, the 
millions of dollars invested in school equip- 
ment would be jealously guarded, but as equip- 
ment, it is completely ignored or largely over- 
looked in most school systems. Granting that 
the school is not run for profit as is a business, 
which makes extensive equipment inventories, 
the school’s equipment cannot be adequately 
accounted for without a systematic equipment 
inventory. Thus, if school boards and admin- 
istrators are willing to establish a system for 
the control of receipts and disbursements of 
a school, it would seem logical that a method 
be established also for the control of school 
equipment. One can assume that a good in- 
ventory pays for itself in preventing the dis- 
appearance of equipment, the duplication of 
equipment, the replacement of equipment, and 
the satisfactory adjustment of insurance 
claims. 

The equipment inventory is a written record 
of the movable property belonging to the 
entire school system. Most authorities list as 
equipment only those movable items whose 
period of use exceeds one year, which is not 
of a fragile nature, and which has a value of 
two dollars or more; for example, chairs, desks, 
bookcases, etc. However, equipment which is 
part of the building, such as toilet fixtures 
drains, windows, etc., is not included. All 
other articles not in these classifications are 
generally designated as supplies. 

School boards and administrators can 
readily see and understand the need for 
equipment inventories and records when they 
consider that: 

1. Insurance adjustment can be made more 
easily in case of fire or theft. 

2. It is very valuable to have such records 
in calculating school costs. 

3. Replacement of obsolete, defective, or 
stolen equipment can be made readily. 

4. A definite responsibility for the care of 
school equipment can be fixed. 

5. The inventory has a definite moral effect 
on school employees. 

Inventory forms and records must be com- 
plete and concise if they are to serve the 
purposes of good administration. The mere 
listing of equipment and supplies without 
checking losses and transfers does not make 
for effective inventory procedure. Briefly 


*Assistant Professor of Education, Arizona State College 
Tempe, Ariz 


stated, desirable characteristics of school 
records are: usefulness, compactness, under- 
standability, economy, and completeness of 
information which will help carry out the 
objectives of the inventory. 

The school should have a definite time to 
inventory its equipment, following the example 
of business. Although an annual inventory 
is far superior to one taken every two years, 
or even every three years, such infrequent 
inventory is far better than no inventory at all. 

With these criteria in mind, an equipment 
inventory was set up in one of the smaller 
elementary school districts in Cook County, 
Ill. The first step was a preliminary survey 
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Fig. 1. The code sheet for classifi- 

cation of inventory is mimeographed 

and is a part of each principal's 
office records. 


the code designation for the kind of equip- 
ment, a number to tell just what series that 
kind of equipment represented, a description 
of the particular piece of equipment; the cost. 
purchase order information, the number of 
that specific piece, and the number of the 
room in which the equipment was located 

A code sheet was constructed as follows so 














_ Brown wood desk - 2° x 3" -— oak 


P.O. No. 17632 Office Equipment Co., Chicago, 111. 
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Fig. 2. The individual record measures 
72 by 3% inches. 


of the kind, type, number, and location of all 
the equipment. After this survey was com- 
pleted, a discussion with various school offi- 
cials brought to light a plan for definite 
expansion of the schools within the next five 
years. Therefore, this inventory system had to 
take this increase into account. The next 
problem was that of forms to be used and 
satisfactory housing for these forms. It was 
decided that each piece of equipment would 
be numbered and would be represented by a 
card in some type of binder file. Since coding 
is desirable for equipment, as well as simple 
marking, it was decided that a certain type 
of coding”*be used. Each card would contain 
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that equipment could be numbered and 
identified at any time 

For two reasons it was decided to number 
the equipment with white paint instead of 
number plates. One was that plates would 
have to be made up especially for the type 
of coding that was to be used, and it was 
also feared that elementary school children 
would be tempted to remove the number 
plates, thus leaving no identification whatso- 
ever on that particular piece of equipment 
Equipment was, therefore, marked as incon- 
spicuously as possible, yet the number was 
put in a place where it could be easily acces- 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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Fig. 3. Form used by teachers for taking classroom inventories. Fig. 4. 
The equipment summary sheet brings together the entire facts for 
the school system. 
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Installation sold through M. J. Franz, Representative, Heywood-W akefield Co., One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


er Was 


acces- 


am Are Modernized with Tubular Furniture 


| This second grade room at Whittier School No. 4 shows how the 
| flexibility of Heywood-Wakefield furniture brings new usefulness and 
— efficiency to existing facilities. It is one of three rooms already re- 
equipped with Heywood-Wakefield units in the Teaneck, N. J. 
modernization program. The units shown here, table desk 5 1008 and 


manne chair S 915, are available in graded sizes. The chair permits an HEY  WOOD-WAKEFTELD 
_ unusual amount of leg room. 
Our folder illustrating the complete line of Heywood-Wakefield SCHOOL FURNITURE 


school furniture will be sent without charge on request. Write, 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division, 666 Lake Shore 


Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


DIVISION 
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Stiff Problem Solved! 


FoldeR:Way 
PARTITIONS 


i ! J 
mB 
If you’ve been wondering how you can 
meet mounting building costs . . . in- 
sistent demands for increased educa- 
tional facilities . the tremendous 
need for greater flexibility of classroom 


areas ... let R-W FoldeR-Way Parti- 
tions solve your problem. 





FoldeR-Way classroom partitions pro- 


ichards- 








Kindergarten application of FoldeR-Way in 
Munsey Park Grade School, Manhasset, L.1., N.Y. 


vide a three-in-one use of floor space. 


When closed, classes may be isolated in 
rooms on each side of the folding parti- 
tion. And when double space is neces- 
sary for general meetings, etc., you 
merely move the partition aside. For 
further information, write the nearest 
Richards-W ilcox branch office. 


ilcox Mfg. Co. 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


1880 * 


(Concluded from page 60) 
sible when taking inventory. For example, 
chairs were numbered neatly on the side 
and not on the bottom of the seat, so that 
the chair would not have to be turned over 
to read the number. 

After the master sheet was constructed, it 
was possible to work out a form which would 
be most desirable for this particular school 
system. There were various forms from which 
to choose, each with a particular advantage 
These were evaluated in the light of the local 
needs and the following features were 
incorporated for the following reasons: (1) It 
was of a loose-leaf type, yet one which was 
not likely to be torn out. (2) The small size 
enabled the use of over two thousand cards in 
one housing. (3) Through the use of a special 
binder — an automatic shift visible binder — 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS * 1948 


the bottom quarter inch of each card was 
visible when the binder was open. In this way 
the cards were made valuable because the 
code, serial number, item and room numbers 
could be seen when the binder was open. 
These signals constantly remind, direct, and 
stimulate action. On the upper part of the 
card, information as to cost, purchase order 
number, and information, as well as a more 
specific description of the equipment was 
noted. A card was chosen that was void of 
any specific information. This allows the users 
of the inventory system to include informa- 
tion that is important or discard that which 
is worthless. Other reasons for the selection 
of this card were the small cost and the fact 
that many times a card with several headings 
is too burdensome and is never used as it 
should be. Each binder was divided into six 
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sections corresponding to the six main kinds 
of equipment. Under each heading the series 
were grouped together for easy reference. The 
item number was to be permanent, but the 
room number was written in pencil so that, 
if a piece of equipment was moved at a later 
time, the room number could easily be 
changed in the record. 

A binder was purchased for each school, 
thereby allowing for definite growth with 
minimum work. The binders are easily stored 
in the safe for protection. 

In order to keep records up to date all 
people involved should be instructed that any 
moving of equipment has to be noted on 
blanks furnished by the school office, and that 
they should be sent back to the office. These 
blanks can be mimeographed by the school 
cheaply and should request the following in- 
formation, taken from the equipment: (1) 
code classification, (2) series number, (3) 
item number, (4) room where equipment is at 
present, and (5) where equipment is being 
stored. The persons doing the moving of any 
equipment should be responsible for this. 

Each year the teacher fills out a room in- 
ventory sheet. This sheet, after the first year, 
is simply a duplicate of the previous year’s 
room inventory sheet filled out for that room. 
The teacher is to be instructed to check all 
those items that are no longer in the room 
and add to the list all new items. This simpli- 
fies the teacher’s work and makes recording 
in the inventory master book a relatively 
simple matter. As only those items which are 
checked or added will need to be investigated, 
records are always kept up to date. 

It can be seen that for all apparent 
purposes, equipment inventories are a definite 
need in almost all school systems. If schools 
are to be efficiently administered, the school 
inventory must be given a place of greater 
importance by school officials. 

Finally, at the end of the binder is a 
Summary Section in which totals and costs 
of the entire school case can be found. There 
are six main headings corresponding to the six 
main code classifications; that is, office equip- 
ment, janitorial equipment, etc. When ex- 
pansion occurs, and more schools are added 
to the system, a summary of the summary 
sheets can be devised by which the school 
officials will know immediately just how much 
money in equipment they have and how much 
insurance on equipment is necessary. 


+> 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DONATION 

Effective July 8, 1948, the U. S. Congress has 
enacted a law authorizing the secretary of the 
army, the navy, and the air force to donate for 
educational purposes without cost, except for 
packing and shipping, equipment, materials, books, 
and other supplies which are obsolete or no longer 
needed by these agencies of the government. 

All government property donated will be al- 
located on the basis of needs and utilization by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education for transfer 
directly to schools, colleges, or universities, or to 
state departments of education, for distribution to 
tax-supported schools, colleges, universities, and 
other nonprofit institutions which are exempt from 
taxation 
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AMERICAN Gfprooedd Playground & Pool Equipment 
Built to Gain and Hold Your 7, 2reficdence 


@ American’s reputation for making the very fin- 
est Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
dates back more than a third of a century, to the 
company’s inception in 1911. American men deter- 
mined then to build only the best equipment 
money could buy, combined improved designing 
with superior materials and skilled craftsmanship 
to provide scores of new, ideal play-exercise oppor- 
tunities for the nation’s children and youth with 
absolute safety—safety that will last! 
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Not even during the recent difficult war years has 
American ever compromised in materials, design 
or construction; for, we regard the welfare and 
safety of your youngsters as our responsibility as 
well as yours. Instead, we’ve gone along in the 
good old American way building the best Approved 
Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment made; 
and today more customers than ever before con- 
tinue to place their confidence in American at 
Anderson. American leads the field. 


Learn why American Approved Playground and Swimming Pool 
Equipment enjoys world-wide acceptance. Send for Literature, today. 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Fine 
Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
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Vv. C. ARNSPIGER 


Executive Vice President 


Public School Teacher, High School Teacher, Principal, 
Superintendent: Texas and Oklahoma (1917-1929); 
ERPI Classroom Films, Director of Research ( 1929- 
1937), V. P. (1937-1943); EBF, Executive V. P. 
(1943-); Ph. D., Columbia University (1933); Sum- 
mer Faculty, Columbia University (1933-1941) and 
University of Wisconsin (1943-1945). 
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MELVIN BRODSHAUG 
Vice President 

in Charge of Research 
Principal, North Dakota (1923-1925), Superinten- 
dent (1925-1928); M.A. University of Chicago 
(1927); Ph. D., Columbia University (1931); ERPI 


Classroom Films, Research Associate (1930-1937), 
Director of Research (1937-1945); EBF, Vice Pres- 


4 e 
ident in Charge of Research ( 1945-); Lecture Series: 
Syracuse University (1938); University of British Z 
a , 


Columbia (1940); Columbia University (1946) 


JAMES A. BRILL 


Vice President 





in Charge of Production 


Musician, Lyceum and Chautauqua Bureaus (1910- 
1914 Reporter and Feature Writer (1914-1916); 
Military service, 42nd Div. AEF (1917-1919); Uni- 
versity instructor in art 1919-192¢ Oklahoma 


Schools. Dir. of Music (1920-1940 In charge of 
production, ERPI and EBF (1930-); M.A. Columbia 


University (1933). 


You have a right to know the creators of classroom 


films... just as you know the authors of textbooks. 
Who are they? 
What are their qualifications? 


Are they educators...or merely script writers, di- 


rectors and photographers? 


EBFilms are made only by experienced teachers...men 
outstanding in academic and in motion picture circles. 

V. C. Arnspiger, Ph. D., and his EBFilms associates, 
Melvin Brodshaug, Ph. D., and James A. Brill, M.A., 
actually pioneered the first classroom sound films in 


1929. But they were already successful teachers. Since 








It takes more 

than writers 

and directors 

to create 

true teaching films... 


educators! 


then, working with other educators, they have con- 
sistently led the way to finer teaching films through im- 
proved research, production and teaching techniques. 
legether these three have helped countless other 
teachers in their profession of building better, abler 
citizens out of millions of the world’s children. Aided 
by a skilled staff of experienced educators, these three 
still leave their unique educational impress On every 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Film. 


Is it any wonder that leading educators everywhere 


acknowledge EBFilms as the standard for authentic, 


effective teaching motion pictures? 


President, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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SCHOOLS ARE BETTER 


A recent finding of the Gallup Poll states 59 
per cent of the American people believe that chil- 
dren today are being better educated than were 
their fathers and mothers. Twenty-six per cent 
of the people feel that education today is worse, 
10 per cent that it is the same, and five per cent 
have no opinion to express. According to news- 
paper releases “Educators here and abroad prob 
ably would argue that many of these complaints 
should be aimed at the home as well as at the 
school, that parents have just as big a job to do 
in child training as teachers. Many of the people 
surveyed likewise put the major blame for poor 
discipline on the fathers and mothers themselves. 

“Comments about the lack of discipline training 
ran high in all countries, higher than any specific 
criticism of the subjects taught, although this 
point also was raised by many people. Americans, 
when asked to name their main criticism of edu 
cation today, follow the pattern noticeable in all 
the countries. In order of frequency mention these 
are the complaints they registered 

“1. Lack of discipline, lack of 
character training 

Criticism of subjects taught and their pres 
entation 
Criticism of parents for lack of interest and 


control 


fundamental! 


{ 


+. Too many extracurricular activities 
5. Schools inadequate and overcrowded, old 
textbooks, etc 


Criticism of teachers, qualifications, short 

iges, competency, etc 
7. Teachers underpaid.” 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

& The school district of Gonzales, Tex., has 
increased in size from 40 sq miles to over 300 
sq. miles through annexation and consolidation 
of adjoining rural districts. At the present time 
19 common school districts form part of the 
independent school district of Gonzales. A bus 
station and repair shop has been set up, and a 


fleet of 12 buses is operated for the benefit of 


children attending the consolidated school. While 
the new plan has been in use only a short time, 
it has proved very successful because of the 
improved transportation and the economies ef 
fected. A homemaking program is carried on in 
both white and colored schools, vocational agri- 
culture and music are offered, and a good athletic 
program is in operation. A public-address system 
has been provided with radio programs offered 
once each week over the local station. The board 
ot trustees is making plans for the building of 
the necessary units to give the community a fine 
modern school plant to meet its immediate hous 
ing needs 

® Seymour, Tex. Three common school dis 
tricts have been annexed to the Seymour in 
dependent school district since last spring, which 
leaves only three other districts in Baylor county 
The Seymour District which serves the entire 
county with its high school, is operated under a 
plan adopted three years ago. A county school 
system is being developed, and a county high 
school will be located in Seymour, the county 
seat. Three ward schools will be operated at 
Bomarton, Westover, and Red Springs. A county- 
wide transportation system is maintained, as well 
as a school lunch program, and a_ vocational 
agriculture and shop department 


> Liano, Tex. All common school districts in 
Llano county have recently been merged into 
one county unit. A transportation system has 


been set up to carry the pupils to the central 
school, and facilities have been provided to provide 
an adequate type of educational program. Supt 


F. J 


Young reports that it is planned to con- 
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There’s no mistaking the old and 
the new by their appearance. But 
make no mistake about quality, be- 
cause Kewaunee quality is the com- 
mon denominator of both. Fine 
quality that never changes. 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
is designed to be completely func- 
tional . . . to give maximum efh- 
ciency and work-saving convenience. 
Ruggedly built in our own plants, 
of hard 


to stand under 


use. All Kewaunee Metal Furniture 


up years 


is now our new heavier construc- 


tion. Bonderized for protection 


against chipping, rusting and cor- 
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Kewaunee 1908 Design 
Chemical Desk with Fume Hood 


Kewaunee 1948 Design Chemistry Desk 
with latest design Fume Hood 


KemROCK working sur- 
faces defiantly resist acids, alkalies, 
Yet 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is 


rosion. 
solvents and physical shock. 


priced to fit tight budgets. 
check 


Kewaunee’s advantages? 


into all of 
Write to- 


So why not 


day for your free copy of Kewau- 
nee’s latest catalog of Laboratory 


Furniture. 


C. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St. Adrian, Michigan 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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struct a new central building at some time later 
At the present time the board is making use of 
a number of buildings from army camps and is 
using these to meet its immediate housing needs 
®& The district school in Manila, Utah, is located 
in an isolated part of the state. The school system 
includes all grades, from 1 to 12, housed in one 
building. Another school is located in Clay Basin 
Supt. J. Maiben Stephenson reports that the 
school is offering the required subjects, including 
English, physical education, social science, and 
reading, but has not been able to offer industrial- 
arts or homemaking subjects due to inability to 
obtain trained teachers for these subjects 

®& The State Federation of Labor of New York 
State, at its annual convention in New York City, 
on August 5, declared that the schools should 
inculcate sound principles of Americanism in 
their pupils. A brief but sharp rap was taken at 
a “fringe in labor and in education” which dis 
courages expressions of loyalty to the American 
way of life. It adopted a statement that education 





should be based soundly on the principles for 
which the nation was founded, specifically guaran- 
teeing freedom to every individual. 

® The Grand County School District in Moab, 
Utah, will this year offer full-time kindergarten 
training for 5-year-olds of the county. Quarters 
have been provided in the library building and 
equipment has been installed for an up-to-date 
kindergarten. 

® Elkhart, Ind. The school board has closed 
the South Side School for Negro children and has 
directed the pupils to attend the Hawthorne 
School with white children. 

® The school board of New Orleans, La., has 
equipped one classroom with an air-conditioning 
system as an experiment. The success of the in- 
stallation in this room will determine its exten- 
sion to other classrooms. 

®& The school board of Hillsboro, Tex., has been 
requested by a number of citizens to hold its 
school elections separate from the general munici- 
pal elections 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORDER. 


ONLY THE “SOUNDMIRROR” OFFERS ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


Vy Superior tone quality and fidelity —Lifelike 
fidelity in voice recordings—rich depth of tone in 
music. The frequency response is as uniform as the 
finest radio receivers—speed variations, known to the 
engineers as “wow" or “‘flutter'’ are so small as to 
meet professional recording standards. There is no 
scratchy background or needle noise to mar the 
reproduction. 


Vy Easy to handle “Magic Ribbon” recording tape 
Outstandingly practical for school use as compared 
to almost invisible hair-thin wire used on competitive 
recorders. Cannot snarl or tangle. 


Program can be “edited”— One of the out- 
standing advantages of the "SOUNDMIRROR" is that 
the "Magic Ribbon" recording tape can be easily cut 
and rejoined with cellulose mending tape to remove 
unwanted portions and rearrange program sequence. 


y Simplified operation—No other recorder is so 
easy to operate. No complicated threading. Simply 
drop the “Magic Ribbon” in a slot in the mechanism. 
Simple control, single lever provides for play, record, 
rewind, or fast forward functions. 


y Automatic high speed rewind—After a reel of 
"Magic Ribbon" has been recorded or played and 
the end of the tape is reached, the mechanism auto- 
matically reverses and rewinds in less than three 
minutes. The high rewind speed—ten times recording 
speed—is faster than any competitive recorder 
on the market! 


V “Acousticel”* non-directional microphone 
Provides a fidelity and sensitivity usually offered only 
in professional types. Convenient new exclusive case 
is adaptable to hand, table-top, or mike-stand use. 


Vy Easy fast indexing—Provision is made for return- 
ing quickly and easily to a decided portion of a 
recording. A fast forward speed—an exclusive feature 
of the “SOUNDMIRROR"'— permits reaching parts 
near the end of the recording quickly. 


Vy Thirty minute recording time—The half-hour 
recording time provided by each reel of ‘Magic 
Ribbon" is ideal for school use—in the classroom, 
music department, or for special events. 


Vy Economy —In addition to the reasonable first price 
of the "SOUNDMIRROR" itself, the economy of the 
"Magic Ribbon" recording tape is important to the 
school budget. "Magic Ribbon" can be saved and 
replayed indefinitely without deterioration but when 
no longer required, can be used to make a new 
recording without additional cost. 


V Adaptability—The "SOUNDMIRROR" can be con- 
nected directly to a radio receiver for recording 
good music and educational program material 
directly from the air. It can be connected to the 
school sound system for replaying programs through- 
out the building. 


Ask your local dealer for a demonstration of the 


“SOUND MIRROR” 


Magic Ribbon School Recorder 
or write The Brush Development Company, 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


quick recognition of word sound 


ORCHESTRA AND BAND 


and usage sessions for study 


, * 
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recording concerts and practice 


POLITICAL AND HISTORY 


dramatized commentaries and 


SCHOOL EXERCISES 
special school events and educa 


current events tional addresses 
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SOUNDMIRROR™ 


with amaring Magie Rib 
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Available in convenient portable unit 
or in finished wood cabinet model at the 


same price—only $229.50! 







Srash. 
SPEECH STUDY MUSIC APPRECIATION DRAMA STUDY DISCUSSION GROUPS 
correction of speech defects building musical anc elec 


.. First in Magnetic Recording Trade Mark Reg. 
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SCHOOL 


lt Is School Time Again 


* HILLYARD FLOOR TREATMENTS and Sanitation Products have con- 
tributed to the high standard of cleanliness in many thousands of the 
country’s Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public and Private buildings 


for almost Half A Century. 


* Super SHINE-ALL a neutral chemical cleaner, dissolves dirt and grime 
quickly, cleans floors, walls, woodwork and other painted and enameled 


surfaces efficiently 
an attractive lustre. 


*% HIL-TONE Floor 


Dressing’s light 


without injurious effect. It is easily polished to 


protective, non-greasy covering 


keeps dust and dirt out of the floor. Unsurpassed for daily maintenance, 


does not darken floor or make it slippery? Can be used on a varnished, 


waxed, sealed or finished floor. A perfect treatment for Gym Floors, 


furniture and woodwork. 


C 


Floor Treat ment and Maintenance 


JOB SPECIFICATIONS 





F be E E this new 


book on the proper 
treatment of all 
types of floors, full 
of real information 
on this most im- 
portant subject 
write for your Free 
copy. 


* 


CALL OR WIRE 
us about the Hill- 
yard Maintainer in 
your vicinity, his 
co-operation and 
advice is gladly 
given without cost 


to you. 
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b Hillyard’s .. . The “Main” 
Thing in Maintenance 


Distributors HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
470 Alabama St., San Francisco 10, Calif. 


















~ Administration 


SELECTION OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Supt. Herold C. Hunt, of Chicago, has outlined 
a new program as a means of securing the best 
instruction materials for pupils in the schools 
The program has been studied and has now been 
approved by the board of education. Among some 
of the high lights are the following: 

1. It shall be the duty of the director of the 
Bureau of Instructional Materials to guarantee a 
thoroughly professional program in the selection 
of materials for the schools. 


ews 









1947 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


2. School principals and teachers will comprise 


the selection committees. 

3. Publishers will be encouraged to submit 
samples, to meet with the committee as a whole, 
and to send samples to members of the committee 
in advance of meetings. 

4. No title on the list may be approved without 
board adoption, except as the superintendent may 
indicate an exception or emergency. 

5. Revised editions of material on the approved 
list may be listed without board adoption. Re- 
vised editions of titles may not be requisitioned 
without adoption by the board. 

Lester J. Schloerb, director of the Bureau, in 
making his report to the board, emphasized that 
the program has been developed in order to 
guarantee good teaching in the schools and to 
insure that the schools may have several basic 
texts from which to choose. 
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CHAMPAIGN SCHOOLS REORGANIZED 


School District 71, Champaign, Ill., came to an 
end on July 1, 1948, after 58 years of service. 
The new school district, known as Community 
District No. 4, Champaign County, will embrace 
the city schools and rural school districts in the 
western part of the county. 

Supt. E. H. Mellon reports that it is planned 
to transport all children of the junior and senior 
high school grades to the Champaign Junior and 
Senior High Schools and to continue for the time 
being, the small rural schools. The rural schools 
receive the same high grade supervision which the 
city schools have enjoyed and the teachers are 
paid the same salaries. The services of the school 
social worker, music, and art supervision, guid- 
ance, industrial arts and home economics are 
available. The vocational program at the high 
school level has been expanded to include voca- 
tional agriculture and shopwork as soon as space 
can be provided 

The new setup is one of the outcomes of the 
state-wide program of school-district reorganiza 
tion under way since 1941. 


ADOPT REQUIREMENTS FOR PRINCIPALSHIPS 
IN WORCESTER, MASS. 


The school board of Worcester, Mass., has 
adopted a plan prepared by Supt. Thomas F. 
Power, extending the benefits of the merit plan 
to the secondary school principals. An applicant 
for a school principalship or assistant principal- 
ship must possess a degree of bachelor of science 
in education or bachelor of arts, or bachelor of 
science under which the major studies are in the 
humanities, mathematics, and the physical sciences, 
and a master’s degree in academic subjects. Ap- 
plications must be submitted with transcripts of 
records and other validated documents showing 
completion of courses and credits therefor 

At least ten years’ experience in teaching aca- 
demic subjects must have been completed before 
the application is submitted. No application will 
be received from any applicant who has passed 
his fiftieth birthday 


Elementary Principalships 


In the case of elementary school principalships, 
it is required that professional advancement shall 
be given teachers who show evidence of proles- 
sional interest by attending summer schools, com- 
pleting extension courses, or otherwise carrying 
out professional studies, and who have the 
personal qualifications and successful experience 
that will enable them to perform their duties 
adequately 

Modern school programs require leadership in 
school principals far beyond conditions of years 
ago. Modern methods of teaching and scientific 
techniques must be thoroughly understood by 
those seeking to be supervising principals of class 
room teachers. 

An applicant must possess a degree of bachelor 
of science in education, or of bachelor of arts, 
and of master of education or master of arts. 
Applications must be supplemented with tran- 
scripts of records and other validated documents 
showing completion of courses. 

At least ten years’ experience in academic sub- 
jects must be completed before the application is 
submitted. 

No application will be received from any ap- 
plicant who has passed his or her fiftieth birthday 


NEW FEDERAL AID BILLS 


A senate bill to aid local school authorities in 
the construction of school buildings has been in- 
troduced by Senator A. W. Robertson of Virginia, 
who opposed the Taft Federal Aid Bill. 

The measure would give the states a 600 mil- 
lion dollar loan-and-grant fund between its pas- 
sage and 1953, of which one half would be direct 
and one half would be available in loans at 2% 
per cent interest. The amounts available in grants 
would be apportioned to the states on the basis 
of school age population 
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» The board of education of Garrett County, 
Md., has decided to revise its school building 
program slightly because of financial reasons. It 


appears that the county cannot be bonded legally 


beyond $2,000,000, which means that the school 
authorities will have only $2,500,000 with which 
to work. It is expected that the county commis 
sioners will shortly adopt the building report. This 
approval is necessary because of the way in which 
the present school law authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 is written. 
> Radford, Va. The school board has employed 
Architect L. P. Smithey, of Roanoke, to prepare 
plans and specifications for the new high school 
addition, to cost approximately $400,000. In ad- 
dition to a number of classrooms, the building 
will contain shop and industrial-arts rooms, science 
rooms, and a music department, as well as shower 
and locker rooms for boys and girls. 
> Haddon Heights, N. J. The voters have ap- 
proved plans for a kindergarten and sixth-grade 
elementary school, to cost approximately $250,000. 
Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Hettel and 
Albert, architects, Camden, N. J., and construction 
work will start immediately. 
® Pasadena, Tex. The school board is engaged 
in an extensive school improvement program 
which will provide approximately $3,000,000 worth 
of new structures. In addition to 62 new class 
rooms, the projects include two gymnasiums, three 
cafeterias, a bus garage, a music building, a voca 
tional annex, a junior high school, and an ad 
ministration building. The high school has been 
completely remodeled and reconditioned to pro 
vide a modern building 
> Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Construction work has 
been started on the new Jefferson School, to cost 
approximately $450,000 
® Greensburg, Kans. The voters have approved 
new bond issues of $150,000 and $75,000 for a 
new grade school addition and a gymnasium and 
isic department 
> Larned, Kans. The s¢ hool board has adopt l 
solution providing for a tax levy of two mills 
a period of ten years, for the purpose of 
iting a building fund of $100,000. The district 
is in need of a larger and more modern high school] 
Iding 
®& Mineola, Tex The voters have approved a 
| issue Of $200,000 for a new junior high 
ol building. The firm of Wyatt C. Hedrick 
s been employed to prepare plans 
®& Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board has 
requested that the city council take immediate 
tion to provide funds for a new Southeast 
Elementary School. The board is seeking a suit- 
le site and will call an election to vote on a 
1 issuc 
& Appleton, Wis. The board of education has 
ncreased the insurance on school buildings by 
$831,000. The increase raises the amount of in 
rance trom $2,330,500 to $3,161,706 
> Menomonee Falls, Wis. The school board has 
been given authority to buy land and to begin the 
construction of an 8-room school. The board is 
uthorized to borrow not to exceed $30,000 for 
i ive-vear period, to finance the construction of 
the s hool 
®& Chillicothe, Mo. The school board is proceed 
ing with plans for the first of three schools, to 
be erected with the proceeds of a $293,000 bond 
issuc 
®& Duchesne, Utah. Architects Fetzer & Fetzer, 
Salt Lake City, have been commissioned to 
prepare plans for the new union high school, 
to cost approximately $500,000. The board has 
received a federal grant of $250,000 to apply 
on the cost of the building 
® Hamilton, Mo. The school board has ac 
cepted an offer of a park site for proposed 
new high school, to cost $222,000. The voters 
recently approved a $130,000 bond issue and a 
special one-year $3 building tax levy for this 
purpose 








HYLOPLATE Ze Le 


THE RESTFUL REFRESHING GREEN CHALKBOARD 


soon Ht r 





Young Lady see Don't Exase That! 


HYLOPLATE LITE SITE Chalkboard does mean 
lighter and brighter classrooms — to thousands 
of school children and their teachers. 


Hyloplate Lite Site is a refreshing and eye- 
pleasing green chalkboard that brings beauty 
and brightness to your classroom. Lite Site 
gives its pleasant brightness back to the room . s 
to provide proper distribution of classroom 
light and aid in better seeing. Yes, Lite Site 


will make your classroom lighter and brighter WRITE FOR THIS 

a more pleasant place to live and work in. FOLDER 
FOR CUSHIONED, EFFORTLESS WRITING A copy of our new 
Lite Site is that grand old chalkboard Hyleplate in a new, and illustrated Lite 
eye-appealing color. Lite Site has the superb Hyloplate Site folder is yours 
writing surface for effortless, cushioned writing and easy for the asking. Tells 


complete erasing. Hyloplate Lite Site is built to the same , : 
rigid specifications which have made Hyloplate the world’s you all about light 
finest chalkboard er, brighter Lite 


:; ; Site. Address Dept. 
Fer the CONds Solu — Sete Raean ime 2 AMS-I8. . 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers « Chicago Heights, Illinois 





& Cedar Rapids, lowa The school board has tions to existing schools. The school tax rate 


requested a school tax increase of 6.3 mills, or has been raised to $1.50 for the next school year 
$6 on each $1,000 of assessed valuation, of which ®& Quincy, Mass. The school board is proceed 
$3 will go toward financing a building program, ing with its long-term building program and will 
and the remainder to meet school operating costs shortly begin planning for additional school space 
The voters last March approved a_ $2,500,00( A greatly increased birth rate during the past six 
building and improvement program or seven years has created a schoolhousing prob- 
& Gunnison, Colo. The school board has begun lem which has reached serious proportions. The 
preliminary plans for the construction of a pro board has been active in the direction of catch- 
posed new high school, to cost approximately ing up on its repair program during the past few 
$460,000. An election will be called shortly to years and expetts to have its school plant in fine 
obtain the consent of the voters for the con condition in a very short time 

struction ®& Beloit, Wis. Architects Law, Law, Potter & 
& Hillsboro, Tex. The voters have approved Nystrom, Madison, have completed the prelim- 
a school-bond issue of $450,000. The proceeds inary plans and specifications for the proposed 
of the bond issue will be used to finance a new new high school. New additions for three elemen 
elementary school building, a Negro school, and tary schools are nearing completion and will be 
repairs to five other buildings ready for the opening of s« hools 

®& Mexia, Tex. The voters of the independent & Elkhart, Ind The school board has voted 
school district have approved a school-bond issu to create a new position of school business man- 
of $200,000 for school improvements and addi ager. A comprehensive reorganization plan for the 
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school business affairs, recommended by Supt 
Harold H. Church, was approved. The new official 
will act as purchasing agent for all materials 
supplies, insurance, textbook rentals, and building 
rentals. He will have supervision over two book 
keepers, one in charge of general school accounts, 
and the other in charge of extracurricular activ- 
ity accounts 

® Janesville, Wis. The school board has pur 
chased new steel bleachers for the high school 
gymnasium. The bleachers will be used for basket 
ball games. A new lighting system has been in 
stalled on the Monterey school athletic field 

® Goliad, Tex. The school board, complying 
with a federal court ruling against segregation, 
has consolidated the Latin-American and Anglo 
American schools. The former building has been 
moved to the main school grounds and will be 
used by the junior high school. Last year 145 
pupils were enrolled in the school 

® Tulsa, Okla. The school board has adopted a 
free insurance program for teachers and clerks in 
the schools. Under the plan, the schools will pay 
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Dr. Howarp A. CAMPION 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California 
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65 cents per month for each teacher, or $7,000 
annually. The insurance provides $8 per day pay 
for each teaching day missed due to an accident 
during the teaching year. The accident must occur 
while the teacher is performing her regular duties 
or is en route to or from school 

®& Mattoon, Ill. The school board of Dist. No. 2. 


has purchased a 6-watt amplifier, with phonograph 
attachment, 25 speakers, and 2 microphones. The 
equipment is to be used on the Kinzel athletic 
field 

® The school board of Valparaiso, Ind., has 
decided to establish a sinking fund to provide for 
expanded school facilities caused by increased 
school enrollments. The board believes that plan- 
ning for the future is a vital necessity, even though 
such planning may not quite reach the mark set. 
® San Diego, Calif. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution endorsing the revised plan 
of the City Planning Commission for the location 
of the new Education Center and has added 
$200,000 to the annual budget to help purchase 
the site. The endorsement is contingent upon the 
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provision that all government agencies involved 
in the plan shall begin immediately with plans 
for the financing and erection of the buildings. 

® Corona, Calif. District Supt. George M. 
Kibby has proposed the establishment of a large 
central kitchen to serve all the school cafeterias, 
which would make separate cafeterias and kitchens 
in each school unnecessary. The home-economics 
department at the junior high school has been 
enlarged and improved, at a cost of $3,800. The 
department now includes an automatic laundry 
unit, six additional stoves, a refrigerator, a steel 
sink, and plumbing. A men’s washroom for faculty 
members has been installed in the senior high 
school 

® Boulder, Colo. An average interest rate of 
1.8475 was obtained on the $600,000 school build- 
ing bonds when bids were received by the board 
of education. Four banking firms joined in offer- 
ing a low bid of 1.75 per cent interest on $420,000 
worth of bonds maturing in 1949 to 1959, and 2 
per cent on the remaining $180,000 maturing from 
1960 to 1963 inclusive. A premium of $1,080 was 
offered. 

® Greensburg, Kans. Two banking firms jointly 
purchased the $225,000 bond issue of the school 
board, at 134 and 2 per cent, due from one to 
eight years, at 100.08. The bonds were reoffered 
to yield from 1 to 1.75 per cent. 

& Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has sold 
$3,000,000 worth of school bonds to the state 
board of education at Austin. The securities are 
part of an $8,200,000 issue approved by the voters, 
which mature in from one to 20 years, at 2% 
per cent interest. The proceeds of the bonds will 
be used to finance a school-improvement program 
& Enid, Okla. Construction work has _ been 
started on the southwest wing of the high school 


to cost $544,183 


> 


FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS SURVEY OF 
KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS PLANNED 


On the recommendation of Supt. Harold E 
Moore, the board of education has authorized a 
study of the financial organization and business 
management of the public schools in Kansas 
City, Mo 

Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, dean of the School ot 
Education, University of Wisconsin, will direct 
the survey staff. In addition to Dr. Fowlkes, it 
will include Harold Akerly, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in charge of business affairs, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. Glen Eye and Dr 
Russell T. Gregg of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Education 

The tentative outline of the study is as follows 
I. Incurring Liabilities 

a) Contractual practices on personal service including 
\ 


both teaching and nonteaching personnel 


bh) Selection and ordering materials and supplies 
Purchases 
Il. Meeting Liabilities 
Payroll policies and procedure 
bh) Payment procedures for materials and supp 
Ill. Budgetary Procedure 
IV. Financial Accounting 
1) Regular funds 
Revolving funds; 
Extracurricular funds 


\. Inventory and property accounting 
VI. Insurance policy 
VII. Financial statements and financial reports 


a) For administrative purposes; 

6) For public consumption. 

The goal of the survey is the best in financial 
and business organization for the Kansas City 
schools in order that complete public confidence 
and support may be continued and expanded. The 
survey was to have started on August 19 with a 
concluding report scheduled for September 4. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of August, 1948, contracts 
were let for 26 school buildings, in 11 states west 
of the Rocky Mountains, with a total cost of 
$6,163,434. During the same period, 7 additional 
buildings were reported in preliminary stages, to 
cost $980,770 
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olmetcas Finest 
ELECTRONIC Fegan 


Before you buy any organ for your school system, we urge you 
to hear the Connsonata. Compare it in every detail with all other 
organs, electric or electronic. Have your organist friends give it 
a thorough ‘‘going over’’ for tone, intonation, musical resources, 
ensemble, tremulant . .. make any and every conceivable playing 
test. Then you can be sure of making the right decision in this 
important investment for the future of your schools. Consider 
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| Don’t Confuse the CONNSONATA with how it will enrich your school programs . . . bring added enjoy- 
| Other Electronic Organs ment to students and teachers... increase their musical apprecia- 
The CONNSONATA is unlike anyother tion. The modern school auditorium needs this epoch-making 
SONATA 1 2 bs eveduaed by ino sien tad instrument. Write today for descriptive literature and name of 


your Connsonata dealer, who will gladly arrange a private 
demonstration at no obligation. CONNSONATA, Division of C. G. 


Conn Ltd., Department 931 Elkhart, Indiana. 
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IMPROVING TEACHERS THROUGH 
APPRAISALS 


The board of education at Parma City, Ohio, 
has during the past year, utilized a plan of 
teacher appraisal as an essential device for 
maintaining high standards of efficiency in the 
teaching staff. The plan, worked out by Supt 
Carl C. Byers and operated under his direc- 
tion, is intended primarily to help teachers, 
and to improve the relationships between the 
administrative staff and the individual mem- 
bers of the staff. 

In explaining the appraisal device Mr. Byers 
writes: “The good teacher, at any grade level, 
isn’t satisfied with just doing a fine job of 
classroom teaching; in addition, he or she 
assumes the role of a guide, helper, and friend 
to the individual pupil in relation to his with- 
in-school problems and also his out-of-school 
problems. Good teaching must be partially 
evaluated in terms of successful personalities 
developed and failures avoided. 

“The screening, selection, and retention of 
excellent teachers is a major responsibility of 
administrators and supervisors. Appraising the 
work of teachers on the staff should be done 
with exceedingly great care. Only through a 

systematic appraisal of strengths and weak- 

| nesses can principals and supervisors arrive 
at a reliable recommendation to the super- 
intendent regarding (1) reappointment of 
teachers, (2) election of teachers eligible to 
continuing contracts, (3) granting of annual 
increments to capable, successful teachers, and 
(4) rejection of teachers not recommended for 
re-employment.” 

The comprehegsive blank used in making 
individual appraiSals of the teachers embraces 
four important sections. These are: 


a) Personal Qualifications: (1) personality; 
(2) general health and vitality; (3) emotional 
stability. 

b) Teaching Essentials: (1) classroom tech- 
niques and procedures; (2) success in group 
control; (3) results in terms of pupil growth 
(4) knowledge of subject matter 

c) Relations With Others: (1) teacher and 
pupil relationships; (2) teacher and teacher 
relationships; (3) principal and teacher rela- 
tionships; (4) parent and teacher relation 
ships; (5) professional ethics 

d) Promise of Growth: (1) What are the 
teacher's strongest assets? (2) What are his 
or her weaknesses and what steps have been 
taken to correct them? (3) How is the teacher 
improving himself or herself professionally 
during the year? (4) Is he growing and in- 
terested as a teacher? (5) Is he complacent 
and satisfied with things as they are? (6) Is 
he a valuable addition to the teaching staff? 


Under each of the four foregoing heads 
there are searching questions to bring out the 
strong and weak points so that the supervisory 
official who is making the report can finally 
summarize his appraisal and indicate in what 
respects the teacher is superior, strong, suc- 
cessful, weak, or poor. In each case the super- 
visor is required to make definite recommenda- 
tions concerning the reappointment and the 
salary adjustment to be made for the following 
school year. 

The plan, as administered, has received the 
co-operation and the support of the teaching 
staff. 
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FAILURES IN SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The most common fault is found 
in the great pressure for increase in 
salaries resulting 
amount of money allotted for the 
maintenance and rehabilitation of 
school plants. I do think that the in- 
structional division of the school 
system does not have proper respect 


accounting, supply classification, fi- 
nancial reports are good or bad ac- 
cording to the interest and progres- 
siveness of the state department. 
Faulty procedures in purchasing and 
procurement — red tape, restrictive 
conditions, etc., with the vendors — 
must be corrected by the business 
officials. Perhaps a research project 
on this subject by our National As- 
sociation would be the most effec- 
tive means of general correction. I 
realize that I have not given ade- 
quate answers to the questions, but 


may have answered at least in part. 
— H.C. Roberts. 


in reduction in 


for the many problems confronting 
business departments in maintaining 
school properties. We are all well 
aware of the salary pressure, but in 
our desire to help raise salary levels, 
we must not neglect the buildings. 
Consideration must be given to the 
increasing costs for labor, materials, 
and supplies, as well as the condition 
of our buildings. — R. W. Shafer. 


a 


The most common fault of the 
organization and administration of 
business departments of school dis- 
tricts throughout this country is the 
lack of a proper conception of the 
responsibilities, obligations, and du- 
ties on the part of business man- 
agers. About the only hope I can 
see for correcting this fault is for 
universities and colleges to realize 
the very great need of establishing 
as a part of their regular college 
courses a department for the train- 
ing of business managers and per- 


+ 


I would say that lack of standard- 
ization and uniformity in methods 
and procedures is probably the 
most common fault that is readily 
observed. Not that absolute uni- 
formity is attainable or desirable, but 
a greater degree of similarity would 
make for improvement. 

Many organizational and adminis- 
trative faults are subject to indi- 
vidual correction and others are de- 
pendent upon state departments of 
education, and the common fault I 
have referred to is included in both 
classifications. For instance, financial 


sonnel interested in employment in 


the business departments of city 


school systems. — H. L. Mills. 
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satisfactory system of 


their 
earnings to their quality as teachers. We hope 
that Dr. -Simpson’s work will bear fruit and 
that other educational institutions will address 
themselves to this problem. ‘Merit systems” 
may hurt some teachers in their present crude 
forms, but without any merit measuring 
system at all the taxpayer and American 
society generally are hurt even more 


relating 


SOMETHING HAPPENED TO TEACHING _ som 


Concluded fron page ) 
In view of the foregoing considerations, 
there is much merit to the proposals of School 
Committeeman Isadore H. Y. Muchnick for 
increasing the ceiling on Boston teacher pay 
and relating pay scales to the scholarly attain- 
ment of teachers. This is the least that can 
be done. New York State has recognized 
scholarly attainments by ratings and pay in- ° 
creases for years. The weakness of it, and © Superior, Wis. The school board has adopted 
. . > ‘ os f _ » O48 j ing ¢ 

the aspect that led from this to the next rules for the chool year 1948, including an 

hich is tl amendment concerning attendance of teachers at 
step, which is tne summer school. Instructors who do not hold a 
system, bachelor’s degree and who have had ten years of 
teaching, will be required to attend a minimum 
of six weeks in a summer school each year, until 
a bachelor’s degree has been earned. Teachers 
who fail to comply will not be reappointed 
& The Iowa Department of Education has 
adopted a new rule not to issue emergency permits 
to teachers, unless the teacher has earned sufficient 
college credits for a certificate. Teachers may pur- 
sue a summer course to qualify for a teacher’s 
certificate. 


much maligned “merit 
is the fact that just getting degrees 
does not always make for better teachers. The 
objection to the “merit system” is that it 
employs other means of measuring teacher 
quality which impose a discretionary power 
on higher-ups to judge teacher competence 
Undoubtedly such discretion has been abused 

The plain fact is, however, that teachers 
are going to have to reconcile themselves to 


ee 


Se} 
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MAKING SCHOOL BUILDINGS SAFE 


(Concluded from page 47) 


of this work had been carried on at the same 
time that reconstruction was taking place in the 
district. These alterations were usually to make 
the school building more suitable for current edu- 
cational procedure. 

The program of school plant rehabilitation 
which was carried out in California immediately 
following the Long Beach earthquake has been 
widespread. Within ten years after the passage of 
the Field Bill, 3982 applications had been received 
by the Division of Architecture for examination of 
the structural adequacy of plans for school build- 
ing construction. 

It is surprising, in view of the fact that most 
buildings inspected were found to be unsafe with 
regard to earthquake shock, to find that only 
one-third of the districts making an inspection 
carried on some program of reconstruction. Only 
4 per cent of all elementary school districts did 
iny plant reconstruction. However, about half the 
students enrolled in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia were in districts which carried on some 
program of reconstruction or erected temporary 
buildings. Cost of the pupils, as well as most of 
the cost, were centered in Los Angeles County. 

So far, but one real test has been made of the 
value of the Field Bill. On May 18, 1940, a 
destructive quake shook Imperial Valley, Cali- 
fornia. Schools built prior to 1933 were, without 
a single exception, lacking in the stability re- 
quired for safety. One district alone had damage 
to school buildings amounting to $250,000. Not 
one of the fifteen schools built since 1933 was 
damaged, not even to the extent of cracked plas- 
ter. The result of the quake upon these buildings 
indicated clearly that a structure designed to 
earthquake shock was practicable. 


Cost of the Rehabilitation Program 
Che school construction for the first ten years 
operation of the Field Bill was $143,171,796 
Ot course, the major portion of this has been 
or new buildings and other work not a direct 
sutcome of the provisions of the law. The peak 
was reached during 1935-36 and probably reflects 
great intensity of reconstruction taking place at 
t time. Of the total estimated cost, $20,110,032, 
or 14 per cent, was for reconstruction; $1,514,774, 
or 1 per cent of the total, for temporary build- 
ings. The remainder, about $121,572,200, was 
new buildings and for work involving altera- 
tions and additions, 
rhe minimum cost to the taxpayers of Califor- 
nia as a result of the enactment of the Field Bill 
has been about: 


+} 


Plant inspection $ 151,000 
Reconstruction 27,500,000 
Temporary buildings 1,500,000 
Fees, reconstruction 164,000 
Fees, temporary buildings 17,000 

$29,332,000 


A very pertinent problem in connection with 
the cost of the rehabilitation program lies in the 
relationship between the original cost of construc- 
tion and the cost for rehabilitation, and the age 
of the buildings. Data bearing on this phase of 
the problem, obtained from two of the largest 
districts, indicate that about 60 per cent of the 
original cost of the buildings rehabilitated was 
required to carry on the necessary reconstruction, 
and that the average life of the buildings was 
about 14 years, with a range in age of 7 to 42 
years, 

The estimated increase in cost of original con- 
struction due to the standards which have been 
set by the Division ranges from 0 to 10 per cent, 
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For Brightest, Clearest Pictures... 


vivid definition of image—black and white or natural color... 


rock-steady screening at sound or silent speeds. 


Unsurpassed Fidelity of Sound... 
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. new fidelity in re- 


production of voice, music, sound effects. 
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COMPARE DeVRY's wow-free, 
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the screen's entire surface. 
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16mm. Sound-Silent Projector for only $345.00 


ay 


The entirely new, streamlined, lighter-weight DeVry 16mm. “Bantam”’ is truly 


a “‘theatre-in-a-suitcase”’: 


Projector, amplifier, speaker, screen in ONE compact 


case. Finest quality materials, 35mm. engineering and manufacturing know- 
how—years of proven trouble-free performance. Pick-up weight as low as 28 
pounds. Film capacity, 100 to 2,000 Fr. Adequate illumination (750-1000 watts) 
for professional quality auditorium showings. AC-DC operation. Colorful liter- 
ature FREE. 
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depending upon the authority. The Division of 
Architecture, following the Imperial Valley quake, 
checked over construction which had been au- 
thorized up to that time and estimated the in- 
crease in cost due to the standards to be about 
2 per cent. 

These data indicate that considerable savings 
might have been effected had the standards of con- 
struction now required been in force when most 
of the school buildings of California were con- 
structed. Even a maximum increase of 10 per cent 
over the original cost would have meant a Savings 
of a tremendous amount of money to the tax- 
payers of the districts which rehabilitated their 
school buildings. Over the ten years included in 
this summary the savings might well have 
amounted to approximately $25,000,000. 





Conclusions 

The data presented must be considered as rep- 
resenting the minimum work carried out in the 
state of California during the period of ten years 
prior to June, 1943, 

The evidence indicates that all pupils attending 
school in California are subject to earthquake 
hazards, as is true in other areas in this country. 
The Field Bill has not been widespread enough 
in its operation to safeguard ali the pupils. It is 
apparent that only major catastrophes, such as 
the Long Beach earthquake, will spur action 
which involves both inconvenience and expense. 
To safeguard the students in buildings which have 
not been rehabilitated, a conservative estimate 
of the cost would probably be $10,000,000 at pre- 
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war costs; in many cases this would undoubtedly 
have to be borne by the state. 

The usefulness of legislation designed to make 
school buildings safe, such as that embodied in 
the Field Bill, is evident. There are many regions 
in the United States where earthquakes have 
occurred and may occur again. Protection to 
children and others using public buildings de 
mands structural standards which will provide 
safety for all. The state enacting this legislation 
would have to be prepared to bear a portion of 
the cost if the law were to be applied uniformly 
throughout the area. Enactment of a law similar 
to that of California will cost the taxpayers very 
little compared to the protection of life and prop- 
erty which will result. 

— + 
EDUCATION IN THE POLITICAL PLATFORMS 

The two major political parties and the Pro 
gressive Party have adopted planks in thei: 
platforms treating education 

Republican — We favor equality of educational 
opportunity for all and the promotion of educa 
tion and educational facilities 

Democrati We advocate federal aid for edu 
cation, administered by and under the control 
of the states. We vigorously support the author 
ization which was so shockingly ignored by thx 
Republican 80th Congress for the appropriation 
of $300,000,000 as a beginning of federal aid to 
the states to assist them in meeting the present 
educational needs. We insist upon the right of 
every American child to obtain a good education 

Progressive Guaranteeing free from segrega 
tion and discrimination, the inalienable right to 
a good education to every man, woman. and 
child in America. Essential to good education are 
the principles of academic freedom in particular 
the principle of free inquiry into and discussion 
of controversial issues by teachers and students 
a system of free scholarships, fellowships, and 


Before planning your new laboratory, be sure to look 
over the new HAMILTON Catalog of Laboratory Equip- 
ment. This big, revised edition of HAMILTON'S Catalog 
illustrates and describes a complete line of standard, 
time proven designs. These standard designs solve 85°, 
of all laboratory planning problems. For the 15°/, of 
special cases which involve other problems, the catalog 
illustrates a stock line of flexible units. These units can 
be combined into assemblies to suit any need. 


ADDITIONAL HELP FOR YOU ..... 


HAMILTON Engineers will help you solve your particu- 
lar layout problems. There is no obligation for this ser- 
vice. Send in the coupon below for full information. 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
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Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON Laboratory Equipment Catalog 
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cost-of-living 


grants, free of discrimination — a 
national program of adult education . The 
party promised to support legal action by Negroes 
to obtain admission to state-supported colleges and 
universities. A department of education, arts and 
sciences with cabinet rank was advocated 

establishment of a federal program of fine arts 


SCHOOL ACCIDENTS IN SAN ANTONIO 


Accidents in San Antonio, Tex., schools were 
reported during 1947-48 in the number of 1332 
among the 42,623 pupils enrolled, and accounted 
for the loss of 2093 school days 

According to James T. Shea, director of research 
and attendance, 729 accidents occurred on the 
school grounds and were mostly of a minor na 
ture. Baseball accidents, numbering 259, were 
more numerous than those involving motor ve 
hicles, of which there were only 221. Of these 
57 occurred while going to and from school, and 
164 happened under other conditions. The motor 
accidents were the most lethal, however, account 
ing for all of the six accidental deaths of school 
children during the year 

There were 190 accidents occurring in school 
buildings, and 87 of these were corridor collisions 


SCHOOL LUNCH AID IN 1948-49 


The initial allocation of funds to states and 
territories for the operation of the 1948-49 na 
tional school lunch program, by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, amounts to $58,800, 
000. This is roughly $5,000,000 more than was 
illocated last year. The portion of the appropria 
tion ($16,200,00( not allocated to the 
aside from funds needed for administrative ex 
penses, is available for the purchase and distribu 
tion of foods to schools 
program 

Current estimates indicate that between six and 
seven million children in elementary and high 
schools will benefit from the school lunch pro 
gram. These children, and approximately one mil 


States 


participating in the 


Zone 


School 


State 


lion in schools not receiving federal lunch tunds, 
also benefit from foods distributed by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture under other programs 

The largest and smallest apportionments to 
states and territories are: Nevada, $29,717; New 
York, $3,029,898; Pennsylvania, $3,372,863; Texas 
239; Alaska, $11,648 

Funds allocated to the states are used to reim 
burse participating schools for a part of local 
purchases of food They are apportioned on the 
basis of a formula which takes.into account the 
number of children and the per capita income of 
the state. Federal funds accepted are matched by 
funds from state sources 


ADVISERS IN EDUCATION WANTED 

The United States Civil Service Commission is 
seeking applicants for the position of Adviser of 
Education in the Civil Aeronautics Administra 
tion, in the army, navy, and other federal agencies 
Information about the examination for which no 
closing date has been set can be obtained from 
the Commission, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
the regional offices throughout the United States 


SUMMER JOBS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


According to a report released by Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics Ewan Clague, almost 
million boys and girls of high school and college 
iges, were employed in summer jobs in agricul- 
ture, industry, and business 


RELEASED-TIME PROGRAM GOES TO COURT 

The New York City Released-Time Program 
for religious education has been attacked in the 
courts by two Brooklyn parents who, in thei! 
complaint, argue that the recent U. S. Court 
decision in the case originating at Champaign, II! 
should apply to New York City. The parents 
maintained that the Released-Time Program ri 
sults in pressure and coercion on children to secure 
attendance by the children for religious instruc 
tion. The suit is being supported by a number 
local organizations 
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COMPLETE LINE OF SCHOOL INSTRUMENTS 


Pan-American—the oldest and most complete line of 
moderately priced band and orchestra instruments—is also 

the biggest selling because all instruments are designed 
expressly for the school musician. Built to professional stand- 
ards, with exclusive features that help make playing easier, 

all instruments have built-in professional bore for better tone. 


MUSIC TEACHING AIDS FOR SCHOOLS 


Valuable, classroom-tested instrumental music helps 
offered only by Pan-American are available to 
you and your school music departments. Ask 

your P-A dealer, or write us today. Also ask 

for complete, new catalog of band and 

orchestra instruments. 
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with upholstered 
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Exactly 












Contained in the famous IRWIN line of auditorium seating are 


five very attractive, comfortable chairs — ranging from the very 
inexpensive No. 117 with plywood back and seat, to the luxurious, 
fully upholstered but moderately priced No. 3341. All have H-steel 
center standards equipped with direct ball bearing compensating 
hinges. Hence, whether your budget is large or small there's an 
IRWIN Chair that will fit it like a hand in a glove and give you the 

maximum your auditorium seating dollars could possi- 


bly buy 


























® Pasadena, Tex. The school board has ap 
proved a new teachers’ salary schedule, which 
provides a minimum of $2,400 and a maximum 
of $4,000 for teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
Holders of the master’s degree will be $200 higher 
in each case. Teachers will progress toward the 
maximum salary at the rate of $160 per year. In 
addition, teachers will receive a $6 increase for 
each semester hour of college or university work 
completed since entering the school system 

®& Eddyville, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule, giving grade 
teachers $200 per month, and high school teachers 
$240 per month. The superintendent will be paid 
$3,900, and janitors $140 per month on a 1 
month basis 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Write for illustrations and specifications 
Deliveries are being made with reasonable promptness 


® Wichita, Kans. The school board has approved 
salary increases of $300 for all teaching and ad 
ministrative personnel. The increases are in addi- 
tion to the regular automatic increases of $100 
given to teachers who earn less than the maximum 
in the schedule. The increases include also a ten 
cents-an-hour raise for maintenance employees 
& Ardmore, Okla. Salary increases of $10 per 
month have been given by the school board to 
all full-time school employees. The increases apply 
to white and Negro schools alike 

® Cranston, R. I. The school board has com 
pleted its salary schedule by providing extra 
compensation for special services performed by 
teachers. Under the schedule, the largest amount 
of compensation will be given to the principal of 
the senior high school, which is $2,400 in addition 
to the basic salary. The assistant principal will 
receive $800 a year additional, and the principal 
of the junior high school will receive $700. Heads 
of departments in the high school will receive 
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$5 a semester for each class supervised, with a 
minimum of $50 and a maximum of $300. The 
faculty manager will receive $100 above the basic 
salary. The changes affect coaches, who will be 
paid $200 above the basic salary. 

& Highwood, Ill. During the school year 1948- 
49, teachers will be paid a minimum of $2,400 
and a maximum of $3,300. Last year the maxi- 
mum was $3,000. Janitors were given increases 
of $25 per month. 

® Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has asked 
the city council for the necessary funds to adjust 
the salary scale of the teaching staff. The board 
has recommended an increase from $708 to $802.80 
annually, to provide a monthly increase of $7.90 
for 12-month employees, and a_ proportionate 
amount for those employed on a 10-month basis 
® Hot Springs, Ark. The school board has given 
salary increases, ranging from $100 to $150, for 
the school year 1948, amounting to $45,000 


PARMA INCREASES TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Minimum salaries for Parma, Ohio, teachers 
have been boosted from $2,000 to $2,400 by the 
board of education, effective in September. In 
addition, the board granted $400 annual raises 
to all the 115 teachers, principals, and supervisors 
in the schools 

Recommended by Supt. Carl C. Byers, the 
increases bring Parma in line with minimum 
salaries paid in Cleveland. Under the new mini- 
mums, teachers having bachelor’s degrees will be 
hired at $2,400 a year, and those with master’s 
degrees, at $2,600 




















®& The school board of Elkhart, Ind., has created 
the office of business manager. The latter will 
become the purchasing agent of supplies and 
equipment and will be in charge of the business 
department of the schools 

®& The school board of Charlottesville, Va., has 
been reduced in number from 12 to 7 members 
It was believed that 12 was an unwieldy number 
and that the smaller board would operate more 
efficiently 

> At Irving, Tex., the entire board of education 
has resigned as the outcome of months of con 
troversy over the rehiring of two principals. A 
citizens’ committee had demanded that the board 
present a mass resignation and the students had 
staged a brief strike. The citizens’ committee 
opposed the superintendent of schools whose con- 
tract has another year to run 

& Van Cleve, Iowa. The school board has 
bought a house and moved it to the school 
grounds as a residence for the superintendent 
© Belleville, Ill. The school board and the AFL 
Local 116 have reached an agreement on a new 
wage schedule for school custodians. Under the 
arrangement, school custodians will receive in 
creases of $10 per month, making the new salary 
$196 per month, with an extra $4 a month for 
additional duties 

® Newton, Iowa. The school board has pur- 
chased a two-story apartment house, to be used 
as living quarters for new teachers. The building 
contains five apartment units and the teachers will 
be charged rent under the rent regulations 

& Victor, lowa The Iowa County board of 
education has called a public meeting to discuss 
the problems of school district reorganization. The 
board has invited the citizens to submit questions 
or opinions relating to the reorganization 

& Elkhart, Ind. The school board has voted to 
eliminate racial discrimination by abandonment ot 
the Negro school and the transfer of its pupils 
to other schools 

& Woburn, Mass The school board has ruled 
that teachers in junior and senior high schools 
must remain one hour after school to give remedial 
attention to students. It was urged that the extra 
hour was necessary because personal remedia 
instruction could not be given in the classroon 
without detriment to the class 
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School's out! And the first wave 
of homeward-bound pupils makes 
for the faithful Mack buses 


Three Standards of value... “3 "cc. 
that point to Viack School Buses 


Throughout the country, the experience of recent 
years has proved that investment in school buses 
goes beyond the matter of initial price. More and 
more school officials have found that true school 
bus value involves a three-way consideration: safe 
design and construction, economical operation and 
maintenance, accurate and available service. 

The safety of Mack school buses stems from the 
conviction that only the best is good enough for 
American children. To this end, Mack school buses 
are designed and manufactured to surpass the sever- 
est safety requirements of the most progressive 
states. Precision built, not mass produced, they em- 
body all the skill and experience of this country’s 
pioneer bus manufacturer. 

Moreover, Mack school buses are built with all 
the extra margins of strength and durability that 





- SCHOOL BUSES — 


have made the expression “Built like a Mack” part 
of the language. In their manufacture, Mack exerts 
an unequaled degree of control over the planning 
and fabrication of every part, and over each step 
in construction from foundry to finished chassis. 
Their long life and economical maintenance make 
Mack school buses the leaders in over-all economy. 

In addition, every investment in Mack school 
buses is protected by a nationwide network of 67 
factory branches and well over 600 dealers, a ready 
source of skilled service and parts. And this service 
is backed by the specialized knowledge of experi- 
enced Mack bus representatives, ready to help solve 
your pupil transportation problems. 

When planning your next school bus purchase, 
let us show you the complete story of Mack school 
bus safety, savings, and service. 


q{EACHERs 
ve “a, 





Bus Division 


iA Pe Up Mack Manufacturing Corporation 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. le aa . wo 


Factory branches for parts and service in all principal 


cities. In Canada, 








Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd 68699 
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NOT 24...BUT }{] STUDENTS 


are accommodated efficiently in this Sheldon 
planned and Sheldon furnished Science Room. 





In this multi-purpose table Sheldon has incorporated all 
features necessary to serve the four high school science courses 

_a table built to withstand long, hard usage. It is a table 
built to instructors’ specifications — evidence of Sheldon’s 
close cooperation with the nation’s schools to supply furnish- 
ings in keeping with modern trends in education. 









& COMPANY 


WASHINGTON HOLDS SCHOOL PLANT 
WORKSHOP 


Covering all phases of schoolhouse planning 
and construction, the first Washington State 
School Plant Workshop, sponsored by State Su- 
perintendent Pearl A. Wanamaker, was held in 
Seattle, August 2-6. More than three hundred 
architects, contractors, superintendents, and school 
administrators attended the five-day meeting in 
the Olympic Hotel. 

Nationally known speakers and section meet- 
ings developed the workshop subjects with the 
conclusion that schools should meet the specifica- 
tions of the children and not those of the archi- 
tects. The building experts and educators studied 
the healthful physical and mental school environ- 
ment, problems of the state school building pro 
gram, costs, and proper sites 

Leading speakers included Walter Williams, 


SCIENCE LABORATORY 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


SCALE 





chairman, board of directors, Committee for Eco- 
nomics Development, Seattle; Lawrence W. Per- 
kins, of the firm of Perkins and Will, architects, 


Chicago, Ill.; C. L. Utterback, executive officer, 
Department of Physics, University of Washing- 
ton; Wilfred F. Clapp, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, School Organization and Plant, 
Lansing, Mich.; Rudy Liniger, representing Bell 
and Gossett Company, Heating Engineers, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Dr. N. E. Viles, specialist for School Plant 
Management, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles Bursch, chief, Divi- 
sion of Schoolhouse Planning, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, Calif.; Edwin L. Rup- 
pert, Head of Environmental Sanitation Section, 
State Department of Health. 

Scale models and school plans of modern 
buildings, including the generally favored “sprawl- 
ing” type, were on display. The final day was 
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devoted to inspecting modern school plans in and 
around Seattle. 

The workshop was under the direction of Dr 
Cleve O. Westby. director of School Building 
Facilities, Office of the State Superintendent ot 
Public Instruction. 


MR. HOYER ELECTED SUPERINTENDENT AT 
PHILADELPHIA 

Louis P. Hoyer has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Philadelphia, to succeed Dr. A. J. 
Stoddard. Mr. Hoyer holds advanced degrees from 
Temple University, and has been associate super- 
intendent in Philadelphia since 1943 

In recent years he has been in charge of the 
educational planning and supervision of the schoo] 
building construction and maintenance, schoo) 
finance, and general school business administration. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL NEWS 


Philadelphia’s first new public school building 
since the war was occupied September 9, the start 
of the fall term. The building has attracted atten- 
tion because of its unusual design. Costing $1,164.- 
000, it is the only one-story structure in the 
city’s school system. Classrooms extend out in 
five long wings from the main stem; each class- 
room has an outside entrance and daylight is 
from both sides, These 16 rooms are 40 by 26 
feet, which is larger than average size. The school 
has a 12-acre playground which will ultimately be 
developed for full community use 

Work is being completed on another new ele- 
mentary school — the Rhawnhurst, so that it may 
be opened by late fall. This school will cost 
$831,000. 

A petition seeking to compel Philadelphia school 
authorities to discontinue mass promotion of pu- 
pils has been dismissed by judges of Common 
Pleas Court. The suit, filed last April by James ] 
Regan, Jr., on behalf of eight taxpayers, followed 
attacks on practices of Superintendent Alexander 
J. Stoddard and the board of education by Judges 
Byron A. Milner and Grover C. Ladner 

In rejecting the petition Common Pleas Court 
quoted from an opinion of former Chief Justice 
John W. Kephart, of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, which declared: “The courts are in no 
position to exercise control over schools and 
determine the policy of school administration; the 
judges ordinarily are not equipped for this im 
mense task.” 

The Philadelphia Transportation Company has 
announced reduced fares for school children whict 
will save them 25 cents a week. Pupils will buy 
tickets from their respective schools and_ the 
fares will be good only on school davs. The 
Philadelphia board and officials of the Arch 
diocesan parochial schools joined in requesting 
lower student fare. 





®& The U. S. District Court at New Orleans, La.. 
has ruled as unconstitutional the practice of paying 
Negro teachers less than white persons of the same 
qualifications. Judge Christenberry held that the 
official policy of the school board in paying the 
plaintiff and other Negroes smaller salaries in so 
far as discriminations are predicated on _ race, 
creed, or color, is unconstitutional 

The teacher, Eula M. Lee, of Kenner, La.. 
claimed she had 12 years’ teaching experience and 
held a bachelor of arts degree. She said she was 
paid $675 a year, while a white teacher of simila! 
qualifications received a minimum annual salary 
of $1,370 

®& Attorney General Cleon H. Foust, of Indiana, 
has recently ruled that Indiana school children 
may be given religious instruction during school 
hours, but it must be given outside the schools, 
by other persons than school teachers, and 
without tax support. The attorney gave the state 
board of education a 20-page opinion in which he 
sought to clarify the effect of the recent Supreme 
Court ruling covering religious education. 
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GIES SS 


Americas. Mode femwue. School Bue Bouly 


A NEW SAFETY FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Brings 


QW 


A NEW PROTECTION TO SCHOOL BOARDS 





AVAILABLE TO YOU ON THE CHASSIS OF YOUR CHOICE 


@ A new, simplified way to buy greater School 
Bus Safety has been developed by Oneida— 
builder of America’s Most Famous School 
Bus Body. 

In cooperation with all the leading chassis 
manufacturers and their dealers—the com- 
plete unit, body and chassis, is now available 
to you. 

Featuring extra-rugged, all-steel construc- 
tion, plus all the safety features that imme- 
diately won distinction and fame back in 1946 


School Bus Sales Division 


—Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies afford 
maximum safety, efficiency and economy. 

Your school board is entitled to the added 
protection, lower original and maintenance 
costs that go hand in hand with this advanced 
method of purchase. 

With capacities ranging from 30 to 61 pas- 
sengers, you'll find Oneida bodies meet your 
particular requirements. Thousands are in 
use throughout the country. To be sure, write 
for brochure—and Specify Oneida, always! 


TRADE MARK 


Oneida Products Corporation 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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HE STUDIES*— DIRT! 


» 


ANDHOW 
TO REMOVE 
IT SAFELY 


HUNTINGTO ” 
REPRESENTATIVE 





FLOOR-SAN° 


IT’S SAFE ON ALL FLOORS 


LET YOUR Huntington salesman help solve your cleaning 
problems. He will save you time and money. Take floors, for in- 
stance. Until Floor-San was developed, you had to keep three or 
four cleansers on hand all of the time... and instruct each new 
man on how fo treat your costly floors. Now you can use just 
ONE cleaning compound... Floor-San. It’s safe on all floors. 
Write Department S-1 for sample and prices today. 











ASK ABOUT 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. OTHER FLOOR 


HUNTINGTON © INDIANA MAINTENANCE 
TORONTO : PRODUCTS 
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Loss in School Population 

Bulletin 74, Research Circular 12, 1947. Paper, 36 py 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa 

This study of losses in school enrollment in the state 
of Pennsylvania embraces the years 1930 to 1942. It 
suggests a definite method of accounting for school popula- 
tion in order to handle the administrative problems grow- 
ing out of such losses and out of the further losses under 
the heading of school absences. In a summary the bulletin | 
recommends greater care in the employment of attendance 
officers and in the supervision of school accounting rec- 





ords. It further recommends greater care in census enu- 
meration so that the essential information on every child 

in a community is available. The bulletin is important 

because it reveals the fact that many children are lost 

to the records between the ages of 6 and 17 and that 

these losses are not due to death or migration out 

the state 

School Expense vs. City Expense 

Educational Research Service, N.E.A., Circ. 4, 1948, 
June, 1948. Washington, D. C. 

A summary of city and school expenditures in 1945 
and 1946 in cities of 100,090 to 1,000,000 population 
Fire Insurance, 1938-45 

Insurance Committee. Bulletin 11. Paper, 39 py As 
sociation of Public School Business Officials, H. W 
Anderson, secretary, Kalamazoo, Mich 

This is the third fire insurance study of the Associatic 

Public School Business Officials and embraces findings 
on (a) types of contracts used, (5) selection of cor 
panies and agents, (c) methods of determining insurable 
Vaiues (ad pouicy forms, and (e) problen of endorse 
ments, waivers, etc. The study recommends definite p 
edures for improving coverage and reducing costs, and 
outlines the types of coverage which the various states 
allow and conditions which void contracts. The surve 
indicates that school losses have been consistently lowe 
than the average for all other types of risks, and the 

nsurance companies have been making a profit from 
their city school risks The report is a must 
every business manager's desk 
Planning the Business Education Facilities 

By Don I Essex. Paper, 11 pp. Division of § 
Buildings and Grounds, New York State Education ID 
partment Ibany 1, N. Y 

This booklet recommends spe ifi tandard it 

ation, space provisions, and general equipment of hig 
c hoe departments of business educatior In New York 
Stat I at 11 and one ! 4 i rr 

e a part ¢ the high school progra i | 

mendat ¢ ecificalls Mi 
New York it The r nn 1a 

i ng t ISIT i 

i nt ad separa t i 

kkeepi 
irg 
Construction and Construction Materials 

Pape 6 pp. Prepared by the Const D 
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equences of postwar population shift i i combine 
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ding The total expenditures for construction of be 
public and private educational buildings during the pe 
January to June 1948, reached t é m | 
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National Electrical Safety Code 


Prepared by United Stat Bureau Standard NBs 
Handbook H30. Cloth, 408 pp., $1.25. Superintendent « 
Document Government Printing Of Wa gt 
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One glance at this sleek, streamlined beauty give you the net result with no refiguring, 
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o PICTURES: © 


RKO RADI an producing 


major motion pict rganization, 
setributing © - 
and distri , nee into the 


announces i" 
o-visual e 
extensiv 
ol films!!! 


, ducation f 
audi e library of 
with an 


MORE THAN 150 FILMS 


RKO’s initial educational releases for class- 
rooms and auditorium use cover a wide 
range of material selected with care from 
among many hundreds of films and made 
available for release in keeping with present- 
day school and curriculum requirements. 
All of these films meet the high standards 
of production quality demanded by a major 
motion picture company;—all are being re- 
leased in the belief that their use will enlarge 
the boundaries of experience on the part 
of the student and provide the instructor 
with a vast new source of teaching material. 

Two classes of subjects are being made 
available. The first consists of two-reel sub- 
jects containing actual documentation of 
various facets of the American scene and 
the American Way of Life and subjects from 
outside the United States which are closely 
related to the life of every American citi- 
zen. The second group is made up of more 
than 100 films on sports, which touch on all 
phases of athletics—and feature many fa- 
mous world champions. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


These valuable teaching aids may be li- 
censed for three years directly from RKO 
RADIO PICTURES, or through authorized 
visual education dealers, by educational 
film libraries maintained by State Depart- 
ments of Education, University Extension 
Film Libraries, County and City School 
Systems and individual school units. 

For rental bookings of RKO RADIO 
PICTURES 16mm educational films inquire 
of the audio-visual aids library usually 
supplying rental bookings. 


F R £ t l WRITE 

e TODAY 
for your FREE copy 
of this attractive, 


informative educa- 
tional film brochure. 


“FF 
RKO RADIO PICTURES, V 
16mm Educational Division, (L) 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
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DR. A. J. STODDARD GOES TO LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dr. A. J. Stoddard, of Philadelphia, Pa., one of the 
nation’s best known school administrators, has accepted 
the superintendency at Los Angeles, Calif. He assumed 


new ducies on August | 
D Stoddard 1 graduate of Teachers College, Uni 
ersity of Nebraska, holds a master’s degree from Teachers 


College, Columbia University, and holds a Ph.D. degree 


from the sam institution. He was given his Ed.D 
legree by Rhode Island College in 1933 
Dr. Stoddard held a number of superintendencies in 


Nebraska before going to New York state in 1922 a 
uperintendent at Bronxville. He completed three years as 
uperintendent in Schenectady. In 1929 he went to Provi 
dence, R. I. Later he went to Denver, and in 1939 wa 
elected to head the city schools of Philadelphia, where he 


ucceeded Edwin C. Broome. He has lectured widely 


ducational subjects and has written extensivels the 
iodical 1 school administration 
+> 
& ©. H. Farrar, principal of the Defiance, Ohio igh 


school, has been elected superintendent at Mt. Gilead 
> H. J. W. Koester has succeeded H. B. KiewerR a 
uperintendent of Henderson, Neb. The latter has accepted 
1 similar office at Hillsboro, Kans 

®& ApotPpuH Zortman, of Cannelton, Md has become 
iperintendent at Seymour, Ind 

& Supt. Froyp A. Hines, of Martinsville, Ind has 
come senior specialist n elementary education at 
Bremen and Bremershaven, Germany 

®& Geo. H. MEREDITH, deputy superintendent of* schools 
Pasadena, Calif., died June 14 

& Super. C. C. CRawror { Holland, Mich., has been 


cted for his second three-year term 


® Henry QO. GERLING, superintendent of schools of St 
Louis, Mo from 1929 1939 lied August at hi 
ome of a heart attack. He was 78 and had been in 
poor health for several year 

Mr. Gerling, who was serving his third year tern 
as head of the school system, resigned in January, 1939 
following administrative difficulti 1 the management 
his office 

® Harry MILier, late superintendent of the Center Link 
chools, Center Line Mich died dden| it H y Urs 
Hospital on June 2 A native of New Haven, Mich 
Mr. Miller was graduated fom the New Baltimore Hig 
School and from the New Baltimore Coun Normal. He 
attended Michigan State Normal College in Yj int 
received hi B.S. degree in 1925 ind took his master 
degree at Detroit Universit in 1934. He became ead 
the commercial department of the Bad Axe High Scho 
in 1917 and in 1918 wa 
elected superintendent at 
Elkton but resigned ir 
1921 to becom superi 
tendent at Armada In 


1927 he went to Center 
Line where he has served 
w the past 22 year vith 
exceptional efficiency 

> Mr. Medill Bair, Sup 
intendent { School at 
Cape Elizabeth and Sca 
borough, Main is been 
elected Supervising Princi- 


pal in the newly organized 


chool district of Penns 
bury Penns) lvania his 
district consists of Falls 


Township, Lower Masefield 
Township and Yardley Bor- 
ough and was 
under Act 361 
by the governor on June 
21, 1947. Mr. Bair took 
up his duties in August 
> Lamar R. STANLEY ha been elected Directo ) 
Instruction at Newport News, Va., to succeed Miss Idella 
Berry, who reived. Georce J. McIntosn succeeds Mr 
Stanl*y as principal of the Newport News High School 
Georce Ramsey has assumed the office of Director of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for the 


school system 


wganized 


Approyv ed 


Medill Bair 


®& RicHarp N. ANKETELL, of North Adams, Mass., ha 
accepted = the uperintendency at Framingham wher 
icceed B ] Merriam He will assum 7 lute 
January 31 next when Mr. Merriam 
> Sup Herotp C. Hunt, of Chicago, Ill 
’ led his f work upor I mp 
i ice nd i i t H va 
nted i Ame i and a flag 
> \\ am it AUSTI New York Cit i i 1 
ler i \ Pa M 
, D> 
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T. O. Smith 


Superintendent of Schools, Ogden, Utah 


The Ogden board of education has elected as pe 


tendent of schools, Mr. T. O. Smith, principal 


Ogden high school. He succeeds W. Carl Hopkin 





& Supr. Floyp HINes Martinsville, Ind la 


given a leave of absence to do educational work 
many. He will be located in Bremen where he wil 
pervise the training of 70,000 elementary schoo h 


&> Dr. Frep Hoster, of Allentown, Pa., has be 
superintendent at Oklahoma City, Okla 

®& Paut R. Kitcu has been elected preside 
board at Wichita, Kans 

& Georce W 
the board at Lafayette, Ind 

®& Epcar A. O'HArRRew has been elected presid 


the board at Bloomington, Ind 


school 


& Joun BANTA has bee elected president 
board at Muncie, Ind 
& Dewey Situ has been re-elected’ preside 


board at Evansville, Ind 

©. Ray MINER has been elected president 
board at Warsaw, Ind 
®& Haroip | Hit 
pointed director { the educational radio progra 
University radio station in Urbana 

& R. H. Braun, of O'Fallon, Ill., has accepted a 


Champaign, Ill Va 


tion as high school principal at Urbana 

& GLENN K. Kerry, of Fennville Mich Ma 
elected superintendent at Negaunee to succeed H 
Doolittle 


® Hotiis A. Moore has accepted the superintenden 
Greeley, Cok where he succeeds G. T. Wilson 
& Supt. H. B. Mennes, of Neenah, Wis., has beet 


d for a two-year term 


®& GLEN Curtis has been appointed acting superinten 


schools at Martinsville, Ind 
& CLARENCE Lee Jordan, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
ted superintendent of the Waukegan township 


it Waukegan, Ill 


PFROMMER has been elected president 


1948 


> 0. W. Marcom has been serving as superintendent 


schools at Levelland, Tex., for the past 13 months 
® Horace Love has 
Cannelton. Ind 


®& Wittarp Canopve, of Shannon, IIl., has resigned 


accepted the superintendency 


accept a position at the University of Wyoming. Lew 


WAINWRIGHT has been elected to succeed Mr. Canods 


Shannon 
& Wayne ( Butter, of Charleston, Ill., has acce 
the sueprintendency at Oglesby 


®& H. A. Kitson, of Woodland, Mich., has accepted 


superintendency at Armada 
— 
MR. WATKINS CHANGES POSTS 


J. M. Caughman, of Amory, Miss., has been 


t 


superintendent of schools at Laurel, to succeed R H 
Watkin 
Mr. Watkins is resigning after 41 years of ser 
th hools. At the time of his retirement he see \ 
great aims of his career accomplished. The ilarie 
teacher have been advanced to 4 point commensurat 
i ve 4ining and ability ind a sorely neede 
ding progran has beer provided i yond 
M Watkin A tai j ) lent of 
ind grounds and i i ud ipa 


Se 
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\ 
ARE A BIG FACTOR IN 
MONROE SERVICE 
The hundreds of schools that are using 
Monroes in their Office Practice courses 
are getting much more than machines— 
they always have available practical 
courses of instruction and handbooks of 
: authentic modern practices and methods. 
— Write to our Educational Department. 
ag Get full description of the Monroe Edu- 
——— cator; a regular Monroe Adding Calcu- 
sia lator made expressly for schools, and 
hildr sold to schools only at a special rate. We 
| can make prompt deliveries of Monroe 
i ducators. 
m 
a 
These practical teaching helps are yours 
for the asking—just write us specifying 
mn ot 6 the ones you want. 
od a 
vas be @ Course of Study in Office Ma- 
adi chines (form B184) 
ada 6 
@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 
as Educator (form B182) 
a @ Teaching Office Practice 
mad by the Rotation Plan (form 
—* = B118) 
ndency at 
ieee @ Office Practice Rotation 
ng. Lewis Plan Formulas (form 
~—s XSS243) 
2 @ Layout Sheet — Office 
Training Laboratory (form 
XS$S246) 
1 elected 
iR. H 
i 
nian 
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The large Custodian size of 
the Hygieia Chalkboard 
cleaner makes it possible to 

ae clean boards with lightning 
speed. 


Washing is unnecessary with the 
Hygieia Chalkboard Cleaner. This mod- 
ern Cleaner consists of a reversible 
block of Cellular Latex with soft 
leather back. The Latex side erases 
the chalk marks and the leather side 
cleans the board thoroughly. Saves 
time and labor, and with Hygieia 
Chalk Crayons, increases board effi- 
ciency 50%. Send for folder and prices, 
Dept. AJ-24. 









Refills available. If the 
Hygieia Cleaner is pre- 
ferred without the 
holder, the latex is 
made double thick for 
easier grasping. 

(No. 1103) 


\MERICAN CRAYON compony \ 


¥ 
> 
(Oa Mhatheg Near SF; 
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NEGRO CLERGYMAN APPOINTED 


The Rev. John M. Coleman of Brooklyn has been ap- 
pointed a member of the New York City board of 
education, to replace Joseph D. Fackenthal, whose term 
had expired. Dr. Coleman who is the first Negro to 
hold membership on the board since 1917, has been 
prominent in Brooklyn civic affairs and is acquainted with 
educational problems. 

The New York Sun, in commenting on Mayor 
O’Dwyer’s appointment, declares that Dr. Coleman ‘“‘ap- 
pears to be well qualified for that important, though un- 
salaried, position. His education, his background of com- 
munity activities, and his ability to get along with people 
indicate that he will serve the city faithfully and in- 
telligently. 

That he is a Negro—the first of his race to be 
appointed to the school board since 1917 is interesting 
and significant. Of even greater importance, however, is 
the fact that the Mayor has appointed a man of character, 
high attainment, and broad outlook.”’ 


+ 


® W. Ropert Dusots has been elected president « 
school board at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

> | B. Vipat has been elected president of the school 
board at Rapid City, S. Dak. Sam GLamm was named 
secretary 

& Greorce D. JoHnson has been elected president of the 
school board in Dist. No. 7, Sheridan, Wyo 

® Hyman M. Srtorar has been appointed a member of 
the school board at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed the late 
Fred H. Beck. He will serve until April, 1949, the ex- 
piration date of Mr. Beck’s term 

® The school board of Marion, Ind., has reorganized 
with C, C. Ruetts as president; HoBart HopkINs as 
secretary; and GrorGce HAyEs as treasurer 

> B. B. McPheeters has 
resigned as secretary ot 
the Harlan, Iowa, school 
listrict after 42 years’ 
continuous service. Hi 
service is the longest 
civic accomplishment 
among the Iowa town 
school systems. He has 
been interested con- 
structively in all the 
improvements made in 


f the 


the schools since the 
turn of the century and 
has been constructively 
in the midst of several 
school scraps. 

® Pearl A. Wana 
maker, state superin 
tendent of public in- 
Struction, of Washing 
ton, has announced the 
retirement of Mrs 
EVELYN SPENCER, State 
Supervisor of Certifica 
tion, who has been an educator in Washington since 1900 
and on the staff of the Office of Public Instruction for 
eight years. Mrs. Spencer was an elementary principal 
at Langley on Whidby Island before becoming a member 
of the staff of the Office of Public Instruction. She was 
county superintendent of Island County at two different 
times, holding that office for a period of 13 years, and 
had served in the Office of Public Instruction during 
the administrations of Mrs. Wanamaker and Mrs 
Josephine Corliss Preston 

® Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent of public instruc 
tion, state of Washington, Olympia, has announced the 
appointment of eight new members to her professional 
taff 

These include Dr. Wenpert C. ALLEN, supervisor of 
Guidance Services; Miss Joyce Cooper, supervisor of 
Elementary Education; Dr. Ross E. HAmitton, director 
of Education for Handicapped Children; Dr. Joun E 
HANSEN, consultant on Instructional Materials; Muss 
PHyYLLIs Love, supervisor of Elementary Education: Miss 
Boypte Ricn, supervisor of Certification; HArotp SimLver 
THORN, supervisor of School Building Facilities; Dr. J 
Burton VASCHE, director of Publications 

Before joining the staff, Mr. Silverthorn was school 
business manager of the New Canaan Country Scho 
New Canaan, Conn. He was formerly supervisor of stu 
dent teaching at State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa 
ind later taught in the history department there. He wa 
head of the social studies departments in high schools at 
Hoopeston, Ill., and Scarsdale, N. Y. He attended Indiana 
University and was graduated from Ball State Teachers 
College, Indiana, where he received his B.A. He earned 
his master’s degree at Columbia University, Teachers 
College, and did graduate work at New York University 
& A. A. WELSBACHER, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds of the board of education of Canton, Ohio, for 


B. B. McPheeters 
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25 years, has resigned. P. V. Lyon has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Welsbacher, with the title of director of 
business affairs. Marton A. CoNKLE has been promoted 
to the position of supervisor of purchases, and Sreven 
SotpaTis has been made supervisor of building operation 
and maintenance. 

® The school board of McCamey, Tex., comprises W. D, 
Noet, president; Mat DILLIncHAM, vice-president; Don 
Coox, Jack Ott, Joun J. Core, J. W. Gappy, Jr., and 
WaLTEeR Putnam. G. C. PAuLey is business manager, and 
Howarp E. Stroker is superintendent of schools. 

® The school board of Fond du Lac, Wis., has reorgan- 
ized with Roy Turet as president. Louts J. FELLENz and 
Ovtn L. OLson are the new members of the board. 

® The school board of Janesville, Wis., has reorganized 
with Ernest W. Rost as president. Dr. T. O. Nuzum 
was named vice-president, and Supt. V. E. Kiontz was 
re-elected clerk. 

® The school board of Madison, Wis., has re-elected 
HerBert SCHENCK as president for the next year. GLENN 
W. STEPHENS was elected vice-president, and Eart D, 
BROWN secretary 

® The school board of Beloit, Wis., has reorganized with 
Dr. L. R. FINnecan as president, and Dr. CLARENCE 
Von EscueENn as vice-president. RatpH M. FIsHER is the 
new member of the board. 

> Frep H. Beck, vice-president of the school board at 
St. Louis, Mo., died July 9. He became a member of the 
board in January, 1943, and was elected to a full six-year 
term to expire in April, 1949. 

® The school board of Superior, Wis., has reorganized 
with Joun O. Bere as president; ErtNaR NORMAN as 
secretary; and A. W. ELMGREEN as vice-president. 

® The school board of Kenosha, Wis., has reorganized 
with JosepH C. HAMELINK as president; FRANK SIVER as 
vice-president; and Miss Etta Powers as secretary. 

® The school board of South Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
organized with the election of PAUL SMONGESKI as presi- 
dent; DEAN PoTTeR as vice-president; and Louts Mosa- 
KOWSKI as secretary. Two new members of the board are 
Ropert STEWART and JAMEs BopeNn. Mr. Boden succeeds 
the late Joseph W. Faber, who was a member for six 
years 

® The New York City board of education now has its 
full complement of nine members, in accordance with a 
new law which went into effect on July 1. The Mayor 
has appointed CHARLES J. BENSLEY to represent the Bronx 
Borough and Vito F. Lanza to represent Queens. REv. 
JoHN M. CoLeMAN, a new member, succeeds Joseph D. 
Fackenthal, whose term had expired. He is the Brooklyn 
member of the board. 

® The school board of Levelland, Tex., has elected C. E. 
BIRDWELL as president: Percy Cote as secretary. Other 
members are Eart GARRISON, GorRDON McMILLAN, PAUL 
ATCHISON, DoNALp Scuwas, and J. W. LUKER 

® The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has reoran- 
ized with the election of Rev. Morris C. ROBINSON as 
president and Attce M. FABIANKE as secretary 

® The Milwaukee board of education has elected as 
its president for 1948-49 Director JoHN T. SERAMUR. 
> R. C. CHapsourn has been elected president of the 
school board of Columbus, Wis 

® Froyp L. Frmay has been re-elected as clerk of the 
board at Ripon, Wis 

® The school board at Gregory, S. Dak., has reorganized 
with C. F. Barn as president, and R. J. Korrsa as vice- 
president. 

® The school board at Norway, Mich., has reorganized 
with Dr. Error WrittiAMs as president, and CHARLES 
ENGIBOUS as secretary 


+ - 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 

During the month of July, 1948, sales of per- 
manent school bonds were reported in the amount 
of $43,428,736. The largest sales were California, 
$7,339,636; Connecticut, $2,147,000; Illinois, 
$2,552,000; Ohio, $7,515,000; Texas, $2,316,000. 
The average yield as of July 31 was 2.27 per cent. 

During the same period, refunding bonds and 
tax-anticipation notes were sold in the amount 
of $98,000. 

During the month of June, 1948, sales of bonds 
for school improvements amounted to $64,165,680. 
The largest sales were in California, $11,210,600; 
rexas, $9,097,000; Maryland, $4,000,000; Arizona, 
$3,979,000 

During the same period sales of short term 
notes amounted to $7,625,500. 






SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS LET 


Dodge reports that during June, 1948, contracts 
were let for 530 school buildings, in 37 states 
east of the Rocky Mountains, at a cost of $66,- 
997,000. 

During the month of July, 1948, contracts were 
let for six school buildings, in Pacific Coast states, 
amounting to $1,955,603. 
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Underwood 





OU’LL FIND Rhythm Touch a wonderful asset in 
teaching your students to type. 


Smooth, rhythmic key action, and Underwood's 
perfectly-balanced keyboard, encourages students to 
step up typing speed. It helps them do more work 
... better work... with less fatigue. 


Rhythm Touch is an exclusive Underwood feature... 
the final touch in typing achievement. 


Key your students’ typing to rhythm. ..with Rhythm 
Touch. Your local Underwood representative will 
gladly demonstrate it... call him today. 


* 


Underwood 
Corporation 


Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines 


Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y 
Underwood Limited 
135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service 
Everywhere 
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DIXON ENDURO: 20 


os *Frame of Special Alloy and Steel 
Construction! 

*Cutters—extra length, hardened and 
ground for service! 





Here's a sharpener 


that will stand up to 
* Finger-Tip adjustment for blunt or fine 


pointing. 
*Point-Stop prevents pencil sharpening 
waste. 


very hard service — 
yet its handsome de- 
sign and beautiful 


color finish ke it . 
a = © *Automatic chuck accommodates all 


size pencils—self aligning! 

ally maintenance-free, trouble * Fastens to wall or desk horizontally or 

proof service. Write « vertically. 

The Ha Tavior ( AVAILABLE IN 3 BEAUTIFUL PLASTI-COLORS 
ATTRACTIVELY PACKAGED—12 TO CARTON 


HALSEY TAYLOR Te RITE-RITE tygc 


$5 ‘ Drinking Fountains DOWNERS GROVE, ILLINOIS 
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Retailing: Principles and Practices 
Second Edition. By G. Henry Richert. Cloth, 445 pp., 
$1.92. The Gregg Publishing Co., New York 16, N. Y 
This book, on the high school level, presents the prin- 
iples and commonly accepted methods of salesmanship 
department stores and specialty shops. 


Handbook for Audio-Visual Program 

Paper 41 pp., $1. Published by Audio-Visual Center 
it Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

This handbook suggests methods for selecting and 
tilizing audio-visual aids in the elementary and _ sec- 
ndary schools. Directions are given for school production 
f such materials and recommendations are made for the 
selection of equipment and the planning of accommoda- 
tions for audio-visual materials. An outline of the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the director of audio-visual 
education in city and county programs and recommenda- 
tions for obtaining revenue are provided. 


Over a City Bridge 

By Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch. Cloth 
56 pp., $1.60. American Book Co., New York 16, N. ¥ 
This second reader in the Betts Basic Reader Series 
enters the interest in city life, children’s play with 
animals, the seasons, and a number of fanciful tales 
Patriotism, love of home, and customs of city life are 
emphasized as a means of developing not only reading 
kills and interests, but also sound attitudes. The selec- 
tions develop a vocabulary of 231 entirely new words 
ind fully utilize the words accumulated in the previous 
first-year books. The illustrations are particularly effec- 
e in full color 


Apron Strings and Rowdy 
By Edna M. Aldredge and Jessie F. McKee. Cloth, 
pp., $1.25. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill. 
The stories about two Alaskan bear cubs are planned 
use in the early second grade. Ideas and language are 
well within the abilities of second graders. 
Busy Days 
By Seward E. Dau and Willa J. MacDonald. Cloth, 
48 pp., 85 cents. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago 
The delightful preprimer in the 
Series” of readers 
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HOLDEN 
OK COVERS 


Waterproof and Weatherproof 





receive the Wear and Daily Handling 


instead of the books. 


Hygiene is still an important subject — and the use of 


Holden Book Covers to keep school books clean 


application in the modern schoolroom. 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





Our Surroundings 

By George W. Fowler, Morton C. Collister, and Ernest 
L. Thurston. Cloth, x-757 pp. Iroquois Publishing Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 

[his high school text embraces the simpler topics com 
monly studied under the head of general science. The 
emphasis throughout is on the principles and phenomena 
which influence our thinking and daily living. The pres- 
entation includes a general overview of each major area, 
a detailed story of facts, and visual aids to drive home 
salient points. The study aids require the making of 
simple projects, reports on away-from-school observations, 
and thought questions. For quick review, each chapter 
ends with a summary. In spite of its directness and ap- 
parent simplicity, the work is a challenge to any high 
school class. A few of the books listed in the bibliography 
are of doubtful value for so young a group of readers 


Arithmetic: Grade 6 

By Clifford B. Upton and Kenneth G. Fuller. Cloth, 
xix-312 pp., $1.20. American Book Co., New York 16, 
am 2 

This sixth-grade text embraces the multiplication and 
division of fractions, the four operations with decimals, 
measurements, percentage. The basic number facts and 
computation are fully reviewed and much attention i 
given in the problems to social and general facts which 
have a numerical implication. The problems, tests, and 
reviews are carefully graded for developing skills and 
enabling the teacher to remedy individual difficulties of 
children 


Winning Words 

By Henry I. Christ. Cloth, xii-348 pp., $2. D. C 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This high school text attacks the problem of vocabulary 
development from the standpoint of (1) using exact and 
colorful words and (2) of avoiding inaccuracy, jargon, 
and vulgar slang. The study is made interesting by fre 
quent references to historic backgrounds, anecdotes, witti- 
cisms, and clever cartoons. The activities are varied and 
practical. 


The Making of an Insurgent 

By Fiorella H. LaGuardia. Cloth, 2 pp., $2.75. J 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

[The present book tells a portion of the life story of 
one of America’s most picturesque public men, the late 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York City. The book has a 
double interest in that it provides a picture of one man’s 


iew of American political life during the period of 





1905 to 1919 and gives a remarkably unemotional insight 
into the developing political views of a liberal politician 
interested in many of the movements which have only 
in recent years borne fruit. If the story lacks some of 
the picturesque language and the violence of statements 
which made the author so interesting as a political figure, 
the work more than gains in its simplicity and objective- 
ness. Undoubtedly, the book would have been written 
with vastly more fire if the author hadn’t been fighting 
a losing battle with cancer while he was writing. 


Basic Reading Skills for High School Use 

By William S. Gray, Owen Horesman, and Marion 
Monroe. Paper, 160 pp., 92 cents. Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

his workbook brings together 152 exercises for helping 
students who are slow or faulty readers master the variety 
of skills for easy “word perception” and thoughtful in- 
terpretation. The materials have been developed from 
similar exercises used so widely and successfully at the 
elementary school level in the Basic Readers Series. 


Making Sure of Arithmetic 

Grade two. By Robert L. Morton and Merle Gray. 
Cloth, 252 pp. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y. 

rhis introductory arithmetic employs two principles to 
make sure that children will gain number skills and use 
them as tools in all life. It makes sure that the child 
understands every number fact and process before using 
it. Graphic aids, child interests, and play are used to 
arouse attention and to emphasize meanings and rela- 
tionships. A second principle is insistence upon the en- 
oyment of number use in constant references to games 
and play. The book is a large one for second graders 
because of the extensive examples, reviews, and repeti- 
tive lessons in which accuracy is insisted upon. 


Characteristics of Good School Districts 

Edited by Russell T. Gregg. Paper, 45 pp. Published by 
the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

A report on a conference on school district organization 
in Wisconsin, at which several leaders in state and school 
district organization discussed phases of the problem ap 
plicable to Wisconsin. It was brought out in the dis- 

ions that the quality and cost of public education 
within the state will continue to be influenced by the 
nature of local districts and by the manner of financing 
education. The report contains the conclusions reached 


concerning the characteristics of satisfactory school dis- 
trict 
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MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 





Classroom instruction is simplified, made 
more meaningful with Modern’s Com- 
prehensive Social Studies Map Sets. 37 
maps, each 44°x32", are brilliantly litho- 
graphed in full color. Cartography and 
editing by Professors Raisz of Harvard 
and Morrison of Ohio University. 
Immediate delivery. Send today for full 
information about NO RISK plan of 


purchase. 
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Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth 

Compiled by Galen Jones and Raymond W. Gregory 
Paper, 122 pp. U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
eo 

This bulletin, designed to assist teachers, board mem 
bers, and patrons in preparing the schools to meet their 
increased responsibilities, is the product of the efforts of 
several persons, chiefly staff members of the Divisions of 
Secondary and Vocational Education of the Office. The 
report which is divided into three parts explains the 
purposes and proposed activities of the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth; describes the 
origin, composition, and recommendations of the Na- 
tional Conference; and presents common understandings 
for a program of action. Parts I and II provide informa- 
tion on the steps thus far taken as a result of the Prosser 
resolution, and Part III represents the efforts made to 
show what the Resolution means in terms of problems 
and changes to be faced by American secondary education 
The report contains suggestions for uses of the document 
by local school systems and teacher education institutions 


Developing Supervision in Kentucky 

By Frank Graves Dickey. Paper, 95 pp. Bulletin No 
3, March, 1948, of the Bureau of School Service, Uni 
versity of Kentucky, Frankfort, Ky. 


A report of the study intended to cover the entire 
program of general supervision in Kentucky. In this 
study the author has surveyed briefly the general history 
of supervision and has formulated a list of characteristics 
of a good supervisory program. A brief historical account 
of the development of supervision in the state is followed 
by a detailed analysis of the responses of two Kentucky 
supervisors and helping teachers to the questionnaires 
An appraisal of the current supervisory program has been 
made in the light of the formulated characteristics of a 
good supervisory program, and suggestions are given for 
long-range improvement of instruction through a program 
of general supervision 


You Can Call in Your State Department 

Paper, 15 pp. State Department of Public Instruction 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

This pamphlet lists ten state agencies in Indiana which 
chool authorities may contact in seeking information 
concerning any school building problem. Some of the 
ten agencies are involved in every case, and some only 
in special cases. Requests for legal information concern- 
ing schools may be directed to the State Department of 
Public Instruction in care of the State House, Indian- 
ipolis, Ind. 
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Teacher Retirement Systems 

Paper, 50 pp., 25 cents. National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C. 

This bulletin provides information as of the spring 
of 1948 concerning membership statistics, financial trans- 
actions, and administrative expenses of state and local 
teacher retirement systems. 


School Enrollment, October 1947 

Compiled by J. C. Capt. Paper, 11 pp. Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
a. & 

\ report containing revised estimates of school enroll- 
ment as of October, 1947. The report shows that greater 
numbers of persons were attending school at both extremes 
of the age range 7 to 24 years, and fewer in the middle 
ige groups. Children 7 to 9 years old attending school 
increased by 700,000 since 1940, and 400,000 more per- 
sons 20 to 24 years old had enrolled in school. On the 
other hand, enrollment among those aged 10 to 13, 
14 to 17, and 18 and 19 years decreased by 500,000 
1,000,000 persons, and 400,000 persons, respec- 
tively. While the enrollment rates of males and females in 
the age groups 7 to 17 years varied during the period, 1940 
to 1947, the most noteworthy changes were in the actual 
number of children attending school, which resulted from 
the changes in size of the population in the age group. 
In October, 1947, the number of children 7 to 9 years old 
attending school increased by 700,000, or 12 per cent. 
In the same period, children 10 to 13 years old decreased 
in number by 500,000, and children of high school age 
(14 to 17 years) decreased by 1,000,000. The number of 
children 5 years old enrolled in school during the period 
was 703,000, or 25.4 per cent, and the number 6 years old 
wa 366,000, or 93.8 per cent 


persons, 


Administration of High School Athletics 

By Charles E. Forsythe. Second edition. Cloth, xix-440 
pp. $4. Prentice-Hall, New York 11, N. Y¥ 

This presentation of administrative and management 
principles and procedures applied to high school athletics 
is more descriptive than discussionary and suggests a 
philosophy of athletics only incidentally. The work em- 
braces the broad areas of national, state, and local organi 
zation and control, with necessarily heavy emphasis on 
local and sectional (as applied to state) problems and 
methods. The book is surprisingly inclusive, even though 
Midwest plans and policies, which are the oldest and 
probably the best developed in the use of experience, 
seem to appeal most strongly to the author and provide a 
picture of progress in which the East and South cannot 
rightly share. 

The author has a sane approach to the problems of 
winning and the development of winning teams which, he 
argues, must be subordinated to the true educational pur- 
poses of all sports and games. He urges that constantly 
more students should be induced to take part in athletics, 
but it seems to the reviewer that more emphasis is needed 
for developing intraschool sports contests so that every 
child may participate to the limit of his abilities and 


desires and be it added his needs. Monetary support 
for athletics by school boards, the author observes, is 
becoming steadily more generous. This reviewer would 


sharply limit, if not entirely eliminate the support of 
interschool games, particularly of long trips and of ele- 
ments of showmanship, and would place school board sup- 
port where it belongs on intramural activities for the 
great majority who need to be educated away from mere 


spectatoritis 


Modern School Geometry 

By J. R. Clark, R. R. Smith, and Raleigh Schorling 
Cloth, 436 pp. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This revision takes into consideration the new high 
standards needed for postwar uses of mathematics. 


Mark My Words 

By Marjorie Rosenberger. Paper, 109 pp. World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This is a deceptive book. On the surface it seems to be 
too playful, too informal, too lacking in serious purpose. 
Actually it is a very competently written workbook de- 
signed to help the gayest high school student to do a solid 
job of developing a vocabulary and of using correctly and 
effectively in oral speech and writing that strangely in- 
consistent but altogether wonderful tool of communication 

the American language. 


The Teaching of Bookkeeping 

By Paul O. Selby. Cloth, 304 pp. Price, $2. The 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York 16, N. Y. 

This down-to-earth professional work outlines the pro- 
cedures for teaching the principal techniques of present- 
day accounting. Methods of preparing a curriculum, of 
using tests and review materials, visual aids, of equipping 
a classroom, selecting text and reference books, are pre 
sented without high-flown technicalities. Beginners will 
especially appreciate the work. 


Ser 
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We are interested in the following furniture as checked: [] Chemistry Laboratory, [] Biology 
Tables, [] Physics Tables, [] Drawing Tables, [] Library Furniture, [] Domestic Science Furniture, 
[-] Instructors’ Desks, [] Storage Cases, [] Storage Shelves, and [] 


(ADDITIONAL ITEMS NEEDED) 


Name 


Address 


PORTABLE GOAL POSTS 


Football goal posts have been the cause of 
many a schoolman’s headache. The portable 
three-piece goal posts, shown in the attached 
photographs, were designed by football coach, 
George Baker, and Clyde W. Slocum, super- 
vising principal, at Haddon Heights, N. J. 





The simple homemade connections. 


These goal posts can be easily removed 
from the 2%4-in. pipe sleeves set in the ground 
or concrete, for storage indoors out of the 
weather. They may be easily replaced by the 
local plumber if they are carried off as souve- 
nirs after “the big game.” 

Two men can easily erect the upright made 
of 2-in. and 1-in. galvanized pipe. The cross- 
bar is of 1%4-in. galvanized pipe material. The 
support for each end of the crossbar as shown 
in the accompanying photograph is merely a 
short nipple split part of its length at the top 
and opened to allow the crossbar to drop into 
place. 








The goal posts are of standard 
dimensions. 


A common ™%-in. machine or carriage bolt 
is securely fastened into the end of the cross- 
bar and the head sawed off so that this bolt 
acts as a locking pin to hold the crossbar in 
place. The necessary 5@-in. holes can be drilled 
easily at the school shop. 

The official football goal posts are set 18 ft 
6 in. apart and the top of the crossbar is 10 ft 
above the ground. The upper sections of the 
posts extend not more than 10 ft. above the 
crossbar. 

The goal posts shown in the accompanying 
photographs have been used at Haddon Heights 
for a period of five years. We like them very 
much. 
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Retter use the Coupon! 


By using the coupon below 
you can achieve a short-cut to 
information about the particular 
needs of your school. No need 


to write a letter. We will an- 


swer your request by return 


mail. 


At left is illustration of an 
installation of Laboratory Furni- 
ture made by Walrus at the 
Eastern State Teacher’s College 


in Charleston, Illinois. 


Haeus 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR ILLINOIS 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
® Rospert E. LInpwWALL, a member of the Manitowoc, 
Wis., board of education since 1940, has succeeded Dr. 
R. W. Hammond as president. 
® The Waukesha, Wis., board of education has re-elected 
MorcAn R. BuTLer as president; Wyn GILHAM as vice- 
president; R. F,. Lewis as secretary. 
&>W. C. Jacquin has been elected president of the 
Peoria, Ill., board of education. 
® Frep H. Beck, vice-president of the St. Louis, Mo., 
board of education, died July 8. 
® The school board at Rice Lake, Wis., has reorganized 
with Mrs. DorotHy BRANHAM as president; J. M. Paut 
as vice-president; and RAYMOND JOUNSON as secretary. 
® Harotp E. Strassen has been elected president of the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. Mr. Stassen, 
the youngest president of the University in its history, 
succeeds Dr. George W. McClelland, who will become 
chairman of the school. 
® The board of education of Port Washington, Wis., has 
reorganized with the election of TeEp THOMPSON as presi- 
dent; Douctas Bostwick as vice-president; and FRANK 
KOENEN as secretary. The other two members of the board 
are Dr. PAut Leany and Mrs. Hucu GreaTHousE 
® The school board at Sparta, Wis., has reorganized with 
Ray O. CHapin as president; GARTH TOURVILLE as vice- 
president; and Don Rappe as clerk. Other members of the 
board are CHartes AMBELANG and Dr. DeWrrt BEEBE 
® The school board at Holland, Mich., has reorganized 
with C, J. DeKoster as president; A. E. LAMPEN as vice- 
president; and JoHNn OLert as secretary. New members 
of the board are Mrs. Joun K. Winter and VERNON 


renCaTe. John Olert has been re-elected for his sixth 


three-year term 


® Louis Cretton has been elected president of the board 
of education of Two Rivers, Wis., to succeed William J 
Kahlenberg. Ray HAatvorsen was elected vice-president, 
and GERTRUDE DAgEtz was named secretary. 

® The school board of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., has re- 
organized with H. B. Saureras, president and GuvyY 
LARSON as vice-president. HERB QuaLsEeT was elected as a 


new member 


® The school board at Woonsocket, S. Dak., has elected 
lr. J. HenpRick as president 


& Th chool board at Oconto, Wis., has reorganized 
vith Henry Kruecer as president, and A. S. Bonp as 
e-president. The new member of the board is 


DonaLp S. DeWrr1 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOARDS CONVENTION 


The California school trustees have announced 
their 1948 convention, to be held in Long Beach, 
October 3-6. The local headquarters under the 
direction of Secretary Mrs. I. E. Porter, will be 
in the Wilton Hotel. The program will be devoted 
to the discussion of current administrative prob- 
lems with special emphasis on school redistricting 
and school financing. An exhibit of schoolhouse 
plans and equipment will be held. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Oct. § Tennessee School Boards Association Regional 


nfierence at Knoxville. Secretary, John A. Thackston, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. No exhibits 
I bable attendance, 100-300 
Oct. 10-14. Association of School Business Officials at 
st Lou Mo Secretary, H W Anderson, Board of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. Headquarters, New Jefferson 
Hote St. Louis. H. W. Anderson in charge of exhibit 
Probable attendance, 700 
Tennessee School Boards Association, Regional 
Conference, Nashville. Secretary, Dr. John A. Thackston, 
[ ersity of Tennessee, Knoxville Tenn. No exhibits 


Probable attendance, 100-300 
Tennessee School Boards Association Regional 
Conference, Jackson. Secretary, Dr. John A. Thackston, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. No exhibits 
Probable attendance, 100-300 
1-20. New York State School Boards Association 
it Syracuse. Secretary, Everett R. Dyer, 9 South Third 
St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. Headquarters, Hotel Syracuse 
Harry J. Clark, 123 West Borden Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 
n charge of exhibits. Probable attendance, 2000 


\ ] 13 Montana School Board Association at 
Great Falls. Secretary J. L. Gleason, Sr Box 669, 
I gstol Mont Headquarters, Rainbow Hotel No ex 
hibit Probable attendance, 300 

\ 14-16. Illinois Association of School Boards and 
Illine Association of School Administrators joint meeting 
at Chicago. Secretary, Robert M. Cole, 306% E. Monroe 
St., Springfield, Ill. Headquarters, Congress Hotel, Chicago 
\ probably have exhibits. Probable attendance, 1000 

\ Associated School Boards of South Dakota 
at Aberdeer Secy., D. B. Doner, Brookings. Probabl 

tt lance 150 
> 


National Recreation Association at 
U i, Net Headquarters, Fontenelle Hotel. Secy I 
E. Rivers, 315 Fourth Ave New York 10, N. Y. Ex 
Mrs. R. J. Schwartz, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 

N. Y¥. Probable attendance, 1000 


pt. 30-Oct. 2. National Conference of County and 

Rural Area Superintendents at Milwaukee, Wis. Head 
t Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

1 Council of School Superintendents of New 

York State at Saranac Inn. Headquarters, Saranac Inn 

Se E I Ackley, Johnstown. Probable attendance 


7 Utah Education Association at Salt Lake 


Cit Headquarters, Hotel Utah. Secy Allan M. West 

Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City Probable 
attendance, 5000 

kt, 7-8 Central Missouri Teachers’ Association at 


Warrensburg. Chairman, Wm. F. Knox, Central Missouri 
tate College, Warrensburg, Mo. Wm. F. Knox in charge 
exhibit. Probable attendance, 1000 
7 Maryland State Teachers’ Association at 
Baltimore. Secretary, Milson C. Raver, 1101 North Calvert 
Street, Baltimore 2, Md. Headquarters, Hotel Lord Balti- 
Meeting, 5th Reg. Armory, Baltimore. Milson C. 
Raver in charge of exhibits. Probable attendance, 7000 


Washington Education Association at Spokane 


Headquarters Lewis and Clark High School. Chm 
Clifton A. Hussey, Court House, Spokane. Exhibits, John 
A. Shaw upt., 503 Fourth Ave Spokane, Wash 
I able attendance 750 
Western District of North Carolina Education 
\ iation at Asheville. Headquarters, Lee Edwards High 
S Secy Helen Wells, 134 S$ French Broad Ave 
Asheville. Exhibits, Mrs. Ethel P. Edwards, N.C.E.A 
BI Raleigh Probable attendance, 1600 
Wyoming Education Association (S.E. Dist.), 
Laramie. Headquarters, Laramie High School. Secy., 
( ( Chase, 907 South 9th St., Laramie. Probable 
dance 500 


| TAKE THE RUB 
OUT OF SCRUB... 
I'M BRITEN-ALL 





FLOORS ARE CLEAN WHEN 
PORES ARE CLEAN ....... 


BRITEN-ALL cleans floors cleaner—the easy way. Requires 
no hard rubbing or scrubbing to remove grime... contains 
no harsh abrasives or chemicals to injure floors. 
BRITEN-ALL not only removes surface grime 
but also routes out the underneath grime— 
actually cleans the pores in the floors... restores 
original beauty ... SAFELY. Try it. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC VESTA-GLOSS 
FLOOR MACHINE A scientifically balanced 


waterproof heavy duty 
floor finish that dries to 
a bright uniform lustre 
without polishing. Use it 
ceptionally quiet. in cooperation with 


s | BRITEN-ALL to protect 
— , your floor investment. 


VESTAL* ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK 





Scrubs and polishes 
faster. Easy to operate. 
Sturdy, perfectly bal- 
anced construction. Ex- 





Oct. 13. Washington Education Association at Wenat City, Mich. Headquarters, Park Place Hotel. No exhibit. 
chee. Headquarters, Liberty Theatre. Secy., Joe Chandler Probable attendance, 350-400 
Seattle. Exhibits, Paul Furgeson, Wenatchee. Probable Oct. 26-29. Department of Adult Education, NEA, at 
attendance, 800 Lafayette, Ind. Secretary, Leland P. Bradford, Dept. of 

Oct. 18-20. National Institute of Governmental Pur Adult Education, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
chasing at Philadelphia, Pa. MWHeadquarters, Stratford ington 6, D. C. No exhibit. Headquarters, Purdue Mem- 
Hotel, Bellevue. Secy., Albert H. Hall, 730 Jackson orial Union, Purdue University. 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Exhibits, Albert H Oct. 27-29 Nebraska State Education Association, 
Hall. Probable attendance, 650 District 6, at Scottsbluff. Secretary, Bernice Jacobson, 

Oct. 21-22. Indiana State Teachers’ Association at Scottsbluff, Neb convention chairman, Byron Nelson, 
Indianapolis. Headquarters, Lincoln Hotel. Secy., Robert Alliance, Neb. Headquarters, Scottsbluff High School 
H. Wyatt, 203 Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis. Exhibits, Byron Nelson in charge of exhibits. Probable attendance, 
Robert H. Wyatt. Probable attendance, 15,000 1200-1300 

Oct. 21-22. New Hampshire Teachers’ Association at Oct. 28-29. Maine Teachers Association at Portland 
Concord. Headquarters, Concord High School Secy., Secretary, Clyde Russell, 146 State St., Augusta, Me. 
John H. Starie, 63 No. Main St., Concord. Exhibits Milford Payson, Camden, Me., in charge of exhibits 
Edgar Little, 23 Hannon St., Dorchester, Mass. Probable Probable attendance, 5000 
attendance, 3000 Oct. 28-30 Montana Education Association (North 

Oct. 20-22. North Dakota Education Association at Central District), Great Falls. President, Karl Bell, Lewis- 
Grand Forks. Secretary, Paul A. Dalager, Box 1086, town, Mont. No exhibit. Probable attendance, 800 
Bismark, N. Dak. Headquarters, Ryan Hotel. Exhibits, Oct, 28-29. Minnesota Education Association at St 
yes. Probable attendance, 3000 Paul. Headquarters, Municipal Auditorium. Secy., Walter 

Oct. 23-24. Michigan Education Association, Regional E. Eglund, 2429 University Ave., St. Paul. Exhibits, 
at Traverse City. Secretary, Supt. Glenn Loomis, Traverse G. J. Sherwood, 2429 University Ave St. Paul 
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For Manual Training 


ACME 


HOT FORGED 
TOOL STEEL 
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Manufacturer 
of Scissors and 
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In the manual training class 
good trimmers become an im- 
portant and often used tool. It 
has been found false economy 
to invest in anything short of the 
best trimmers obtainable. Acme 
has been an outstanding favor- 
ite with teachers and pupils 
they like the electronically 
treated blades for holding an 
edge—they like the comfortable 
finger grips — they like ACME 
because they stand the “gaff” 
of hard, practical class room 
work! 


™" ACME sutear co. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 
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THE SINGLE SALARY STANDARD 
(Concluded from page 40) 

He in turn will make the boast repeated above, 
and the same cycle will be repeated. But what 
about childless women? Are their salaries suffi- 
cient to maintain a decent personal standard 
of living, permit family aid, and provide for a 
comfortable and independent old age? Not 
under present salary schedules. 


Time and Abilities Given to the Job 

One often hears the remark, “But men can 
do so many things that a woman cannot do.” 
That is true, but think of the many things 
that a woman does in dealing with children 
that a man cannot do. Students of psychology 
who have tested and evaluated the abilities of 
men and women agree that in many respects 
there is no comparison, but rather that the 
sexes complement each other. Certainly a 
woman is as valuable to teaching as a man, and 
in some fields far moyge valuable. And if an 
observer would spend a certain amount of 
time in schools, he would find that women 
give as much, if not more, time to their work 
And this does not include the many extra 
little duties and extracurricular activities that 
“only women can perform.” 

From this point it is but a short step to the 
second part of our problem of a single standard 
of salaries; that is, the single standard between 
elementary and secondary school teachers. Cer- 
tainly it takes just as much ability, time, and 
money for an elementary teacher to obtain a 
bachelor’s or a master’s degree as it does for a 
high school or a college teacher. At the high 
school level a teacher begins to consider him- 
self a subject-matter specialist. An elementary 
teacher is a subject-matter specialist too, but 
her subject matter is something far more im- 
portant than anything written in a book; her 
subject matter is children. Teachers of young 
children must be teachers, proxy mothers 
counselors, guides, and nurses. They must be 
on the job every minute of the school day 
There is no such thing as a free period for 
them. To one who has taught every grade from 
kindergarten through college and who is 
familiar with the problems of children of all 
ages, it is evident that the best, the most 
telling teaching is done in the elementary 
grades. Due to disciplinary problems, it is 
certainly the most difficult job. Let us reward 
these teachers with equal pay for equal educa 
tion, experience, and time given to the work 
Let us also reward them with equal prestige 


EXTENSIVE SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION 
IN HARRISBURG AREA 


(Concluded from page 53) 


getting the question of mergers on the November: 
2 general election ballot. The proposals of union 
schools must be approved by the electorate 

E. A. Quackenbush, chief of school business fo 
the state, said that mandatory legislation might 
be introduced if districts which would benefit 
from mergers failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity within several years 

> 

& The board of education of Farmington, N. Mex., re 
ently adopted a resolution upon the retirement of Supt 
F. R. McKrntey. Congratulations and appreciation were 
extended to Mr. McKinley, who retired after the com 
pletion of 13 years of service. E. C. HAwxtns, of Capitan 
has succeeded Mr. McKinley as superintendent 
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Fee 
Keep locker control 


in Zour hands 


You aren't locked out of 
school lockers when you 
standardize on Dudley 
Locks. Master-Chart gives 
authorized person _in- 
stant access to any 
locker. Write for details 
of Self-Financing Plan 
that gets you schoolwide 
protection without bud- 
get expense. 









DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 912, 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


For 

New Emphasis 
in 

Curriculum 


Development 


investigate ... 


DRAWING 
FOR LIFE 


AND INDUSTRY 


By DANIEL GREEN 


$1.56 
Emphasizes the needs of draw- 
ing in ordinary walks of life. 
<~<@i_) 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


809 Montgomery Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 













WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 






from Webster's New International 
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Dictionary, Second Edition— 
schoolwide © 


“The Supreme Au- 


Wheut bud. thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
qlee of de For the last year 
country. “Rex” production 
has been inadequate 
to supply the demand. 
. INCREASED OUTPUT 
Compiled by the fa- IS FAST CATCHING UP. 
— Sey a P.S. —The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 
ster editorial sta watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low 
which combines the frequency speaker available. 
icago 6, Ill. 


skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE 


write for the new catalog detailing the advanced features 
found only in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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Choose Clarin if you 
want the sturdiest fold- 
ing chair ever made, 
yet sufficiently light to 
permit quick and easy with 


handling. 
POSTURE-FIT 
extra roomy—the backs 


are designed to fit the FLOATING BACK 
human contour perfectly. | REST 


The Only Seating 


Besides, Clarin seats are 


Just sit in a Clarin—and ® More Comfortable 


notice the difference, @ Easy to keep in place 





® Easy to move 






Ber ay THICK 3/8" @ Easy to keep clean 
! a 

RUBBER i ® Helps to increase room Closure emi nates Cleat 
CLARIN MFG. CO. i i tes capacity without crowd- Reon Tablet Are Chet 
4638 West Harrison Street ing No. 202 


Chicago 44, Minois 


Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 
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DITTO ANNOUNCES NEW ADDITION TO ITS 
LINE OF WORKBOOKS 


Ditto, Inc., manufacturers of duplicating 
machines and supplies, has announced the addi- 
tion of several new books to its line of work- 
books printed for reproduction on direct-process 
machines. The new books cover three in Word 
Study, three in Phonics, seven in Language, and 
nine in Arithmetic. All of the books are printed 
through direct-process carbon and will reproduce 
up to 200 copies from one original on the dupli- 
cator. For increased cleanliness and long life, the 
carbon has been removed and the pages are bound 
so that there is little or no rubbing. Each page 
is slipsheeted to prevent offsetting. The masters 
will last indefinitely. 

Ditto, Inc., 616 So. 
12, 1. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—901. 


Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


ANNOUNCE NEW RCA DYNAMIC DEMONSTRATOR 


A new RCA “Dynamic Demonstrator,” incor- 
porating for the first time FM as well as AM 
radio-receiver circuits, has been announced by 
RCA, Tube Department. This instrument is a 
complete operating, 6-tube radio receiver, with 
circuits and components flat on a panel 45 in 
long and 33 in. high, making all parts easily 
accessible and clearly exposed for study 

This new, practical tool for teaching radio 
theory, operation, and maintenance, is useful for 
demonstrating the application of text equipment 
to radio servicing, and as a merchandising aid 
in the sale of test and measuring instruments 
The background of the panel is in six large 
color blocks, and each radio part is accompanied 
by a schematic symbol to familiarize students 
with the reading of circuit programs and technical 
data. Jumpers are used at selected points on the 
panel to permit easy demonstration of the func 
tion of the various parts. Switches enable the 
instructor to simulate typical failures. Instruction 
is facilitated by pin jacks located at all important 
measuring and signal points in the panel. The 
6-tube radio receiver is complete with antenna, 
power transformer, rectifier, and filter, oscillator 
mixer, amplifier, detector, and audio amplifier 
with PM speaker. It is adjustable and easily 
portable 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 

For brief reference use ASBJ—902. 


NEW HAND TABULATOR FOR UNDERWOOD 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


A new hand tabulator feature is available for 
use with the Underwood All-Electric typewriter, 
manufactured by the Underwood Corporation 
This new feature is especially suited for applica 
tions requiring a large number of tabulations 
to predetermined carriage positions. This tabulator 
located at the right of the keyboard, permits 
operation with the palm of the right hand and 
eliminates any necessity of removing the fingers 
from the keyboard when tabulating 

Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Ave., Neu 
York 16, N. Y 

For brief reference use ASBJ—903. 


NEW VOIT TENNIS BALL 


A new Voit ATL tennis ball, completely re 
designed for 1948, and combining the best features 
of high-quality tennis balls, has been announced 
by the W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation. The main 
advantages are correct resilience and bounce, 
identical performance in all balls, long cover 
wear, high visibility, and strong construction. The 
balls come packed three to a can, or bulk, at 
a price of $5.75 per dozen 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 East 25th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif 

For brief reference use ASBJ—904. 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT AUTOMATIC 
WASHER 


A new 1948 L-4 Laundromat with a water- 
economy control, has been announced by the 
Laundry Equipment Department of the Westing- 
house Electric Appliance Division. Among the 
advantages of the new model are water saving, 
a look-in door, buoyant power suspension, and 
new Winthrop style cabinet. The water-saver 
control is mounted directly below the single dial 
which controls the washing time and water 
temperature, and is adjustable for regular, 
medium, and low loads. It controls both hot and 
cold water by limiting the amount of water used 
when less than a full load of clothes is being 
washed. The look-in door combines the loading 
platform and inner door of previous models into 
a single unit. A rubber seal between the inside 
tub and the outer panel eliminates the former 
soap chute and insures convenience in loading 
and quietness in operation. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—905. 


NEW PRISMATIC LIGHT-DIRECTING GLASS BLOCKS 

New prismatic light-directing glass blocks for 
exposure to direct sunlight and soft-edge blocks 
to control brightness contrast between edges and 
block faces, have been announced by the Pitts 
burgh Corning Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa 

The new prism block is for use on east, 
and west elevations exposed to direct sunlight 
Improved prisms on the interior of the new 
blocks minimize brightness contrast and produce 
uniform diffusion by redirecting transmitted light 
to the ceiling and rear of the room. The soft-light 
edge admits just enough light to provide a com 
fortable transition between the lighter block su~ 
face and the darker mortar joint 

Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—906. 


ANNOUNCE THIRD ANNUAL BRADLEY CRAYON 
ART CONTEST 


The Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., has 
announced its third annual national “America the 
Beautiful” crayon art contest, sponsored in co 
operation with the nation’s elementary 
The contest which begins with the opening of 
schools in the fall, will close on January 31, 1949, 
when all entries for the 1948 school year must be 
in. 

Information may be obtained by 
the Milton Bradley Co., 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD WINDOWS INSTALLED 
IN NEW BUILDING 
The Libbey-Owens-Ford Thermopane windows, 
installed in the new classroom building at Ric« 
Institute, Houston, Tex., indicate the advances 
in modern educational architecture. In this build 
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ing the air conditioning system combines with 
insulating windows to insure uniform and con- 
trolled temperature. The architects, Staud & 
Rather, specified Thermopane, a double-pane 
insulating window, on the north elevation to 
contribute to a more comfortable classroom. Of 
brick and stone construction, the structure 
utilizes 195 Thermopane units, glazed in steel 
sash. The units are found to be successful in 
deadening outside noise and in admitting maxi- 
mum daylighting. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 2088 Nicholas 
Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—907. 


NEW VALLEN LIGHT-DUTY CURTAIN CONTROL 

Vallen, Inc., has announced the latest addition 
to its line, the No. 98 light-duty curtain control, 
for operating curtains used for darkening visual 
education rooms. The Vallen light-duty operator 
is fully automatic and dependable in operation, 
is constructed to respond to the will of the 
operator, and is designed so that a series of units 
may be operated simultaneously. This feature 
makes it readily adjustable to the operation of 
display window curtains and curtains for exclud- 
ing light from large glass areas. Curtain action 
results from a one-button starting station switch. 
The electrical wiring is simple; a floating feature 
keeps the cable taut; the motor has built-in gear 
reduction feature. Architects’ specifications for in- 
stallation are available 

Vallen, Inc., Akron, Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—908. 


NEW UNDERWOOD RUBBER KEYTOPS 
The Underwood Corporation has announced 
new style rubber cushion keytops, available for 
use on most typewriter models. These keytops 
are shaped to indicate the home position on the 
keyboard. The guide keys enable a typist to type 


with greater confidence and accuracy 
Park Ave., New 


l nderwood Corporation, ] 
York 16, N. Y 
For brief reference use ASBJ—909. 


MR. JOHN T. PORTER JOINS AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
John T. Porter, of Santa Barbara, Calif., has 
become Pacific Coast representative for the educa- 
tion department of the American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation 
Mr. Porter, a graduate of the University ol 
California and Santa Barbara College, was 
formerly instructor in industrial education at 
Santa Barbara College, where he was a lecturer 
and supervisor of laboratory work in printing 
estimating, typography, plant management, photo- 
lithography, typesetting-machine operation, and 
presswork. He will make his headquarters at 470 
East Third St., Los Angeles, Calif 


REO ANNOUNCES NEW ENGINE FOR 
LAWN MOWERS 
Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich., have an 
nounced a new engine especially designed for 
lawn mower use. The engine comprises a sturdy, 
1'4-h.p., 4-cycle, air-cooled, power plant, with a 





The New Building at Rice Institute, Houston, is fitted with 
“Thermopane” windows. 
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The A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, manu- ~~ . oa 
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WALL PANELS 


LOW COST...FAST CONSTRUCTION 
LESS MAINTENANCE 


Now you can improve appearance and reduce 


construction costs, using high-quality Alcoa Cast 


CALL TODAY 


Cu, wile r, a oordinati A i 
Spandrels and Wall Panels. By coordinating get price and design data 


design specifications and production facilities, 


a ; ; Alcoa Economy Castings can be pro- 
Alcoa now can offer economy castings at attractive : ; 

- duced promptly to your designs. For 

prices as compared with competing materials. complete information on prices and 


Add to the economies of improved appearance design specifications permitted, ask 
. . 5 : for the booklet, Alcoa Economy Cast- 

at lower cost, the advantages of aluminum’s light . - 
ings. Call your nearby Alcoa Sales 
Office or write ALUMINUM COMPANY 
and you'll see how Alcoa Economy Castings or America, 1733 Gulf Building, 


weight. corrosion resistance and easier handling 
pnt, zr 


. Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvanisz 
can help you solve the problems ot production nn h | Penn yh ween 


time and costs. 


ALCOA a.uminum ~: 
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© Vears of serv!’ 





